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News 


Chris Farley 


Caris Farley flew to Greece last week to 
attend the funeral of Gregory Lambrakis, 
the Greek MP who was murdered by poli- 
tical opponents following his vigorous oppo- 
Sition to the policy of having 
weapons in Greece. Chris Farley repre- 
sented Bertrand Russell at the funeral. On 
his return to this country he talked to 
Peace News about the present situation in 
Greece and the significance of Dr. Lam- 
brakis’s funeral. 


The funeral of Dr. Lambrakis was the first 
major political demonstration in Greece for 
very many years that was permitted by the 
authorities. Previously all demonstrations 
have been forbidden on the grounds that 
people are not responsible enough 
demonstrate and that any political demon- 
strations will certainly set blood flowing 
again. This is a cruel statement by the 
government because it knows very well that 
nearly every Greek has fost relatives either 
in the civil war or previously during the 
Nazi occupation. On this occasion a mass 
demonstration was permitted because it was 
impossible for the government to prevent it. 
It was impossible to prohibit a funeral pro- 
cession, and this turned out to be a massive 
demonstration of perhaps a quarter of a 
million people. In a country with a popu- 
lation of a little over eight million this is 
a lot of people. 


It was an entirely peaceful and orderly 
demonstration as the government had been 
assured it would be. I think this is very 
largely because people are genuinely sick of 
the thought of further bloodshed. There 
are many people in Greece who want 


radical social change but dread it because 


they assume it must be accompanied by 
violence. However much they detest the 
present regime, they assume that the alter- 
native must be either martial law or out and 
out fascist rule. For these reasons they are 
desperately anxious to find some means of 
effective peaceful action, and there’s no 
doubt that this demonstration was precisely 
that. Government and right wing news- 
papers are openly commenting that the 
government has completely lost control of 
the situation now with respect to this 
murder. 


Normally in Greece any sort of activity is 


only permitted after specific political assur- § 


ances have been given. If one requires 
work in Greece, if one requires housing 
accommodation, if one requires almost any 
of the essentials of life, if one wishes to 
leave prison, it is necessary first to sign a 
declaration renouncing membership of, sup- 
port of, and belief in any left party. 


There are still over a thousand political 
prisoners in Greece. Some of them have 
been in prison for 15, 16, 17 and 18 years. 
They are in terrible crowded conditions in 
fortress prisons, and they know that they 
can be released if they renounce what they 
believe in; they remain in prison as a 
matter of conscience. 

The Greek government occasionally denies 
that there are any political prisoners. The 
proof that these people are political 
prisoners is the fact that they could all leave 
prison tomorrow if they gave the required 
political undertaking. In fact, the so-called 
Ministry of Justice is so anxious for them 
to give such undertakings that it encourages 
the relatives of prisoners to visit them to 


nuclear § 


to 


try to persuade them. It even offers to pay 
the fares of relatives. The authorities 
systematically visit each of the political 
prisoners, and if a group of them will not 
give an undertaking, they are transferred to 
another prison where the conditiens are 
much worse. 


In the last three or four months forty or 
fifty political prisoners have been released. 
Many people in Greece are convinced that 
this is because of the pressure of public 
opinion, particularly pressure from outside 
Greece, Remember the Paris Conference 
for the amnesty of political prisoners and 
the work of people like Bertrand Russell. 
The government is in fact very sensitive to 


opinion abroad. It can suppress almost 
everything at home, but it is desperately 
anxious for respectability and consequently 


sensitive. De Gaulle was on a state visit to 
Athens shortly before the funeral and this 
was used to the limit by the government for 
status purposes. Membership of NATO, 
defence of the so-called free nations, is 
played up to the limit; the forthcoming visit 
to the United Kingdom of King Paul and 
Queen Frederika is again another attempt 
to buy respectability by a tottering govern- 
ment, 

The fact that Greece is a member of NATO 


is crucial. The Greek government uses 
membership of NATO in the same way that 


‘Greece in turmoil 


it uses its royal family - for reasons of 
prestige. It also uses it for obtaining 
material assistance. Membership of NATO 
is an assurance of money and armaments 
from NATO partners, especially of course 
the United States, and the government, 
which has a client relationship with the 
United States, obviously opens its doors to 
CIA agents who infest the country. There’s 
no doubt that the Greek government would 
collapse to-morrow if it were not bolstered 
up by such financial support. 


Above: the funeral of 
Gregory Lambrakis 
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# | renounce war and | will never @ 
support or sanctlon another 


This pledge signed by each 
member is the basis of the Peace 
Pledge Union send your pledge to 
PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 
House 6 Endsleigh Street WC1 


THE ORDER 
COMPANIONS 
Service 3.30 Sunday June 9 


Peace News 5 Caledonian Rd Kings X 
Rev. G. P. T. Paget King 
“Christianity, Politics & Economics” 


OF THE GREAT 


please send 


6 weeks 
Peace News 


post free trial 


US: 10 weeks 2S 6d 


for 1 dollar 


| enclose 


Name a 
Block letters, please 


Address 


POSTAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Great Britain and abroad (sea mail): 3 months 9s., 
ene year 35s. PN pamphlets add 10s p.a. 


AIRMAIL EDITION 


North Africa and Middle East: 3 months 9s 9d, 

one year 38s. 

(except N), Yndia, S.E. Asia: 

10s 10d, one year 42s. 

North American subscription $8.50 a year, to Peace 
News. c/o AFSC, 160 North 15th Street, 
Philadelphia 2, Pa. 

Australia, New Zealand and Far East: 


Africa 3° months 


3° months 


tls 9d, one year 46s. 
Six monthly rates pro rata, Special trial subscription 
offer, see coupon. 


Tribune 


for all news and views 
of the campaign against 
nuclear madness 


every Friday from 
all newsagents 7d 


or 
take advantage of this > 
special offer 

10 weeks for 5s (post free) 


Ciassitied 


Terms ; cash with order, 6d. per word, min. 4s (Box 


Nos. Is. extra). Please de not send stamps in pay- 
ment, exeept for odd mce. Addreas Box No. 
replies: Peace News, 5 Caledonian Raad, London, 
N11 Please seod advertisements by first post 
Monday. 


Advertise in Péace News for results. Smalls rates 
above - discounts for serics. Displayed advertise- 
ment rates on application to Advertisement Man- 
ager, Peace News, 5 Caledonian Road, London, N.1. 


Coming events 


Libertarian Youth International Summer Camp 1963. 
August, Beynac. (France), . Enquiries: Federacion 
Iberica de Tuventudes Libertarias, 159 Ledbury Rd., 
W.IL. 


Bethnal Green 
“* Socialists and 


Socialist Party of Great Britain. 
Town Hall. Wed., June 12, & p.m. 
CND." 


You are invited to meet a group of Canadian and 
American women, whose visit here is being organ- 
ised .by the Liaison Committee for Women's Peace 
Groups, at. a garden party, on Wednesday, June 12; 
from’ 7 p.m. Buffet supper: 

National -Assembly of Women, 
E.C.l. (CLE 6272.) 


36 Spencer St., 


Personal 


Co-op. shoppers everywhere. By quoting L. 336943 
jour purchases pay a dividend to the Peace News 
und, 


Adult School Groups (350 in Britain) meet for 
mutual education and friendly discussion (often in 
members’ homes). Write National Adult School 


Union, 35 Queen Anne St., London, W.1. 


‘London, N.#. 


Tickets 5s from’ 


British Vegetarian Youth Movement. Organisation 
for people, 12-35. Socials, holidays, monthly maga- 


zine. Enquiries welcomed. Sec., B.V.Y.M., c/o 
London Vegetarian Society, 53 Marloes Rd., 
London, W.8. 


Capital available, to develop business, patents, ideas. 
Must be open to the fullest investigation. Box No. 
185 


Carpenter/handyman needed to assist Peace News 
with several urgent office alterations. Please contact 
the Manager, 5 Caledonian Rd., N.1. 


Correspond. with, exchange visits with, like-minded 
people throughout the world by joining the ITC. 
Send for free details to ITC, 5 Grindley Ave., 
Chorlton, Manchester 21. 


Write for booklet, discount price 
Premiey, 50 Black Lion 


Family planning. 
list and free sample offer : 
St., Brighton. 


Housmans fast cheap poster printing. 50, size 20” 
x 15”, for 47s 6d post free. Quotations on request. 
5-day service. 5 Caledonian Rd., King's Cross, 


Malmé Sweden’ .Pacifist actionist Joachim Lentz. 


Stalvagen,; 15 Akarp. .” 


Persona! Column Ltd., Falcon House, Burnley, 
Lancs. Pen friend - all hobbies. Correspondents in 
almost every country. All ages. S.A.E. for details. 


Reservists and others who have developed a con- 
scientious objection to military service, seeking in- 
formation as to their position, are asked to give 
dates of any previous National, Service, etc., when 
writing to the Secretary of the Continuing Com- 
mittee of the Central Board for Conscientious 
Objectors, 5-7 Langley Lane, Ifield, Crawley, Sussex. 


Sell Peace News. Distributors, sellers wanted in 
every district, group and college. Posters and pub- 
licity leaflets available free. Please write : Circula- 
tion Manager, Peace News, 5 Caledonian Rd., 
London, N.1. 


Why be lonely? For friendship write: Rainbow 


Services, Box No. 183. Details sent free. 
Woman, young 43, interested peace movement, the 
arts, travel, mountain-walking, home-making, gar- 


dening, seeks friendship with Londoner in his forties, 
common interests, sense of humour. Full details of 


fiieresta, ideas, etc., much appreciated. Box No. 
186. 

Publications 

Books on everything to everywhere. Housmans 


Book Tokens issued and exchanged, See 
our large stock of books, paperbacks, peace. liter- 
ature, stationery, greetings cards, etc. 5 Caledonian 
Rd., King's Cross, London, N.1. (TER 4473.) 


Contact - a South African Liberal fortnightly with 
inside news of the struggle against apartheid and 
colonialism, . 6 months, 8s 9d. 12 months, 17s. 
Box 1979, Cape Town, South Africa. 


Liberté, the French pacifist monthly. 16s a year 
post, free from Housmans Bookshop, 5 Caledonian 
Rd., King’s Cross, London, N.1. 


Situations Vacant 


Smal! Quaker business of spice merchants and millers 
requires man assistant, Cheerfulriess and resource- 
fulness are the main requirements. The work is 
sometimes strenuous and not particularly clean, but 
diverse and interesting. With profit sharing £13-15 
per week, Pierce A. Arnold, 43 Pollard Road, 
Morden, Surrey. 


Diary 


As this is a free service we reserve the right to 
select from notices sent in, To make the service as 
complete as possible, we urge organisers to: 

1. Send entries to arrive not later than first post 
Monday (Friday preferred). 

2. Include date, town, time, place (hall, street), 
nature of event, speakers, organisers (and secre- 
tary's address), 

To publicise full details, book a classified or dis- 

played advertisement. 

Remember to order copies of Peace News for your 

advertised meeting: Sale or Return. From: Circu- 

lation Dept., 5 Caledonian Rd., N.1. 


6-17 June, Thur-Mon 


Vancouver-Berlin peace walkers, Route: Kidder- 
minster June 6-8, Stourbridge 8-9, Wolverhampton 
9-10, Stafford 10-11, Newcastle-under-Lyme 11-12, 
Nantwich 12-13, Chester 13-15, Birkenhead 15-17. 


7 June, Friday 


Orpington: 8 p.m. Civic Hall. Piano Recital. Denis 
Matthews. Bach, Mozart, Beethoven, Chopin, Bar- 
tok, Seats 10s, 8s, 6s, 4s from Mrs. Phillips, 32 
Elm Grove, Orpington. (Orp 24270.) CND. 


London, S.W.15: 8.30 p.m.-1 a.m. Roehampton 
Club, Oxfam 21st anniversary dance and cabaret. 
Tickets: 1 en. from Alex Gallier, 68 Binley House, 
Highcliffe Drive, S.W.15. 


PLEASE SEND ME 
TRIBUNE FOR TEN WEEKS 
(I ENCLOSE 5s) 


SEND TO: TRIBUNE, 
222 Strand, London, W.C.2 
pn15 


ANYTHING TO SELL, BUY OR EXCHANGE? 


Our classified columns will help you 
6d a word - minimum 4s for each small ad 


Box number: 1s extra 


WRITE YOUR AD HERE-one word In each space 


The Advertisement Manager, Peace News Ltd 


NAME......... eA Be ae 
5 f 
pacdonlanytoad.gLondon,5N.| ADDRESS............-.:0e-0e0- mse, 
Please insert my ad. in next............ FOO? § petites rere ae 
I enclose P.Q. value........ Deets 


8 June, Saturday 


Kidderminster : Assemble 2 p.m., Broadwaters, for 
march through town to Baxter's Monument at Kings- 
ford (RSG 9). Police permission obtained. C'ttee 
of 100, 

London, W.C.2: 3 p.m. Manette St. (nr. Foyle’s, 
Charing Cross Rd.). Public mtg. Poster parade 
4.30 p.m. CND. 


9 June, Sunday 
London, N.1: 3.30 p.m. 5 Caledonian Rd., King's 


Cross. Rev, G, P. T. Paget King: ‘‘ Christianity, 
Politics and Economics.’’ Gt, Companions. 


London, W.1: 3-5 p.m. 
Park (Marble Arch). 
Sunday. Volunteers welcomed, 
Hatton, TER 4473. 


10 June, Monday 


London, N.W.1: 7.30 p.m. Friends’ House, Euston 
Rd. ‘South Africa: assessment of present situa- 
tion.” Gerald Gardiner, Q.C., Bishop Ambrose 
Reeves, John Lang, Oliver Tambo. Chair: Canon 
Collins. Christian Action, 


11 June, Tuesday 

London, W.1: 7.30 p.m. Mahatma Gandhi Hall, 
Fitzroy Sq. Mtg. to introduce International Co- 
operation Yr. Mrs. Helen Tucker, Chairman Inter- 
national Liaison C'ttee for Women's Peace Groups. 


15 June, Saturday 


Speakers’ Corner Hyde 
Peace News selling. Every 
Contact Trevor 


London, W.C.1: 2.30 p.m. Empire Rooms, Totten- 
ham Ct. Rd. Summer Fair. Mahatma Gandhi Hall, 
Fitzroy Sq. Exhibitions, books and handicrafts. 
CND. 


Southport: 3 p.m. Pier Entrance. PPU Cinema 


Van, Open-air mtg. CND. 


16 June, Sunday 

Tonbridge: 6.30 p.m. Adult Sch. Hall. Danvers Rd. 
Tom Halton will speak on the life and influence of 
Edward Rushton - rebel, liberationist, pioneer, social 
reformer and minor poet. SoF. 


17 June, Monday 


Coventry: 7.45 p.m. Friends' Mtg. Hse., Hill St. 
Mr. B. J. Wicker: ‘‘ A Catholic Approach ta 
Nuclear Warfare.’* Christian CND. 


18 June, Tuesday 


London, §.W.14: 8 p.m. Vernon Hall, Vernon Rd., 
Bast Sheen. George Onion on the Fellowship Party. 
PPU. 


19 June, Wednesday 


London, N.9: 8 p.m. Cong. Ch. Hall, Lr. Fore St. 
Joint discussion. FoR and PPU. 


21 June, Friday 


Richmond, Surrey: 7 p.m. S.R, Station. 
needed for selling Peace News. 


23 June, Sunday 


London. S.W.1: 3 o.m. Waterloo Place (foot of Lr. 
Regent St.). Assemble for West End poster parade. 
CND. 


Helpers 


25 June, Tuesday 
London, §.W.1: 7.30 p.m. House of Commons. 
Symposium on Penal Reform. Sneakers : Victor 


Yates. M.P., Fenner Brockway,,M.P., Dr. Terence 
LPF. 


July - September 

Holy Loch to Westminster: Anti-Polaris march. 
Helpers urgently wanted. Contact: John French, 
Sydney Roper, 87 Westbourne Ter., W.2. PAD 
6565. 


19-21 July, Fri-Sun 


Cambridge : Selwyn College. MAPW Conference on 
““The Pathogenesis of War."" Bookings: Mrs. 
Edwards, ‘' Downside," Park Prewett, Basingstoke, 
Hants. 


27 July-3 Aug, Sat-Sat 


Borth, Wales: Family Holiday Conference, Panty- 
fedwen. Evening discussions: ‘‘ Essentials of a 
Warless World,’’ Jed by Wilfred Wellock, L. P. 
Ewell-Sutton, Tom McAlpine, Details: Gen. Sec., 
PPU, 6 Endsleigh St., W.C.1, 


5-11 August, Mon-Sun 


Birmingham peace week. Initiated by Hirmingham 
YCND. Further details later. 


Every week 


Fridays 


Brighton : 12.45 
Picnic lunch and discussion. 
own food. Freedom from Hunger Campaign. 


.m. Friends’ Mtg. Hse., Ship St. 
Tea provided, bring 
SoF. 


London, E.C.3: 12.45-2 p.m. Tower Hill. 
on pacifism and current events from the Anglican 
Fellowship. Methodist Peace Fellowship, 


Fellowship of Reconciliation, Peace Pledge Union. 


Saturdays 


London, N.W.3: 11 a.m. Hampstead Tube Stn. 
Peace News selling. Please phone SWI 3080 or 2607 
first. 


London, W.11: 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Golborn Rd., Porto- 
bello Market, north end. PPU bookstall. Volun- 
teers for two-hour shifts always needed. ‘Phone Sec. 
BAY 2086 or FLA 7906. 


Manchester: 2.30 p.m. onwards, 
area, Selling of Black Paper, etc. 


Oxford : 
market and Queen Street. 
jiterature on request, 
Wallace, 123 Kingston Road. 


Centra) Library 
YCND. 


10 a.m.-4 p.m., Carfax, corner of Corn- 
Peace News selling. Other 
Organiser: Richard 


Satton, Surrey: 10 a.m.-5.30 p.m. Cock Pavement. 
Bookstall. Volunteers welcome. YCND, C’ttee of 
100. CND. 


9.30-5.30 High St. (nr, W. H. Smith's). 
YCND. 


onwards, Uxbridge 
CND, C'ttee of 


Orpington : 
Manning bookstall, leafleting. 


Uxbridge, Middx.: 2.30 p.m. 
Met. Stn. Peace literature sales. 
100. 


Sundays 


8 p.m. Corner of Wellington and Sau- 
Open air mtg. CND. 


London, W.1: 3-5 p.m. Speakers’ Corner, Hyde 
Park (Marble Arch), Peace News selling. Volun- 
teers contact Trevor Hatton, Peace News, TER 4473. 


London, W.C.1: 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Ampton St. (off 

Gray's Inn Rd.), Building an adventure playground. 

petuile: Dot Davis. TER 4473. CND Constructive 
vice. 


: 3 p.m. N. Watford Odeon. Peace News 


YCND. 


Saturdays & Sundays 


London, S.E.1: Christchurch House, Chancel St. 
Work camps every weekend to help old and handi- 
capped people in slums of London. ‘Phone WAT 
3968. IVS. 


London: Peanuts Club 7,30-11 p.m. 213 Bishopsgate. 
Sats. New Iberian Stompers Jazz Band. Suns, CND 
Folk Songs. Informal. C'ttee of 100. 


Mondays 
London, N.1: 
Room), 5 Caledonian Rd., King's Cross. 
cheese lunch. Freedom from Hunger. 
Wednesdays 


Falnroeth: 7.38 p.m. Customs Howse Quay. @pen- 
air mtg. (weather permitting.) Speakers, questiens. 


12-2 p.m. Peace News (large Meeting 
Bread and 


a 
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Hugh Brock 


Thousands mourn L 


Last week Hugh Brock attended the funeral 
in Athens of Dr. Gregory Lambrakis, the 
murdered Greek deputy, He has wiitten 
the following report of the funeral. 


“It was with murders such as this that the 
civil war began,” a Greek friend told me as 
we walked from Athens Cathedral to the 
cemetery. We were part of a vast concourse 
of possibly half a million people paying 
their last respects to Dr. Lambrakis. 


“Many of those walking with us today will, 
like me, be widows of the civil war, or 
perhaps orphans.” 


The pent-up emotions of the thousands 
walking with us were finding release with 
massive shouts of ‘‘No more blood,” 
“Peace ”, “ We will be Lambrakis.” 


The funeral of Dr. Lambrakis was, for me, 
the most moving act of orderly non-violent 
protest I have witnessed since the first 
Aldermaston march of 1958, There were no 
police controlling the crowd; the people 
themselves linked hands to make a passage 
for the hearse and the following cars. 


For a moment as I left the Cathedral I 
thought there might be an ugly situation. 
A group raised an anti-government banner 
with the words “ The murderers must hang.” 
But this sentiment was not in the spirit of 
the occasion, and hands waved instructions 
for the banner to be taken down and it 
quietly disappeared. A little later someone 
shouting anti-fascist slogans was quickly 
surrounded by a group of people who told 
him to be quiet. For a moment I thought 
their angry argument would develop into a 
fight, but it did not and they walked quietly 
on with the rest of us. 


The procession through the streets of 
Athens - only comparable, I was told to the 
celebration of the Liberation - had a 
dignity and a passion of its own, reflecting 
in the streets the tributes paid to Dr. 
Lambrakis in the cathedral service. 


The Archbishop of Athens and Greece, 
Chrysostomos, conducted the service from 
a dais at the foot of the flag-draped coffin. 
At the head of the coffin, in the central 
aisle, young women from the “ Bertrand 
Russell” Youth Society for Nuclear Dis- 
armament stood holding a green banner 
bearing only the CND symbol in black; 
their own simple black dresses were relieved 
only by the CND badges which they all 
wore. For those of us from England this 
was a moving sight as we entered the 
Cathedral. 


Athens was having its first day. of summer 
heat and sunshine after days of rain and 
cloud. The cathedral was flooded with light 
as, at 4 pm., the heavily gilded gates 
behind the dais opened and the Archbishop 
entered to begin the funeral service. 


As representatives of the British peace 
movement, Christopher Farley and I were 
asked to take up a place by the dais with 
representatives from Greek organisations 
with which Dr. Lambrakis was associated: 
the peace movement, sport, the medical 
profession. We were on the Archbishop's 
right, facing the Speaker of the Greek 
Parliament, and Government and Opposi- 
tion deputies by whose side were seated 
members of the family with Dr. Lambrakis’ 
widow, a woman of great beauty and 
dignity. 


With the religious part of the service com- 
pleted the first tribute to the dead deputy 
came ‘from a political opponent, an old 
man born in Tripolis, the birth place of Dr. 
Lambrakis. 


1 was given a whispered translation by my 
journalist guide. ‘All Greece, we were told, 
was mourning this son of the Greek 
countryside who had become not only six 
times champion of the Balkan Games. a 
learned doctor and a politician, but a man 
devoted to humanity and the cause of 
peace: “a man to whom all Greece paid 
honour and respect. 


Representatives of the Youth Society 


for Nuclear Disarmament carry 


their banner in the funeral procession 


Tribute followed tribute, from politicians, 
sportsmen, medical men and the President 
of the Greek Peace Committee. 


“He was not separated from people though 
he stood out as a national figure.” said a 
spokesman from EDA, the party with which 
Dr. Lambrakis co-operated in parliament. 


“Fighting with death as a doctor every 
day, he took on the fight against the 
greatest enemy of man; nuclear war. 


“One day there will be an inscriptior to 
him which will read: ‘He gave his life so 
that hundreds of thousands of Greeks m‘ght 
live in peace.’ 

The Archbishop, a man well over cighty, 
who had stood for an hour on the dais, 
appeared to be feeling the strain. There 
was some whispering and the speakers were 
cut short. We followed the coffin out into 
the square where police cordons held back 
a vast crowd crying “No more blood,” 
“Peace”, “Democracy”, “We will be 
Lambrakis.” Then as the coffin was placed 
on the hearse there came the first singing 
of the national anthem, which was to be 
sung’ over and over again during the ninety 
minutes’ walk through the city to the 
cemetery. 

“It has two inspiring lines about liberty 
which are being sung with special em- 
phasis,” said the friend who walked with 
me. 


As the cortege was about to move off the 
police cordon was either broken or with- 
drawn and the vast crowd in the square 
surged towards us, completely surrounding 
the hearse, the cars and.those of us who 
were to walk in the rear. 


I frankly found this a frightening experi- 
ence, knowing how an uncontrolled London 
crowd can, develop into a terrifying crush. 
Not a policeman or steward or official was 
to be seen. ‘ 


Put I should not have worried. The crowd 
controlied itself. Those in front linked 
hands, made a passageway for the cortege 
to move off and held people back frem 
pressing too closely on us. But within fifteen 
minutes Christopher Farley and I, together 
with the two Greek friends escorting us, 
found ourselves perhaps a quarter of a mile 
from the hearse, so vast a number of people 
had joined in the procession as it moved 
on its way. It seemed as if the crowds 
lining the pavement simply joined with us. 
Balconies and rooftops were crowded with 
onlookers, some throwing down red carna- 
tions on to the hearse, some in tears, some 
applauding, many joining in the singing of 
the national anthem. 


During the long walk I tried to piece 
together all the factors which seemed to me 
to be making this funeral procession a 
march of triumph for the forces of peace 
and non-violence. 


The constitution permits the people to 
march and demonstrate in the street, but 
the government had forbidden demonstra- 
tions of opposition or peace sentiments. 
People had long been denied an outlet for 
their feelings. Opposition to government 
policies was growing. Respect for the 
police was non-existent: there was a two- 
way fear relationship between police and 
public. The nuclear disarmament move- 
ment, with a neutralist emphasis, was gain- 
ing ground among young people. 


That morning, while crowds lined up in the 
square to. file past the coffin as it lay in the 
tiny Saint Eleftherios church close by the 
cathedral, feelings of tension. had been 
mounting. The government had been 
accused of being responsible for the murder; 
4,000 police as. well as troops’ were being 
drafted into the city. ‘ 


Some relief was to be found in the press 
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reports that EDA _ representatives had 
visited Under Secretary of the Interior 
Davakis and reassured him that the public 
peace would not be disturbed, and that the 
government had given assurances that the 
police would not prevent the public expres- 
sing their grief and mourning for the death 
of Deputy Lambrakis. But these were offset 
by the news that a principal witness of the 
murder had been the victim of a violent 
attempt at abduction in one of the main 
streets of Salonika. 


The atmosphere was heavy with the fears 
of a new civil war, and the terrorism and 
cruelties of both left and right. And now, 
it seemed al! Athens was out on the streets, 
crying “ No more blood” and singing the 
national anthem in a great explosion of 
public feeling, with almost every .individual 
feeling a sense of responsibility for the 
maintenance of law and order. “- 


Half a mile ahead of me was a column 
bearing floral tributes mounted on poles, 
five feet or more in height, many of them 
with red and white flowers forming the 
nuclear disarmament symbol. The only 
banners to be seen were the Greek national 
flag on the coffin and the nuclear disarma- 
ment banner of the “Bertrand Russell ” 
Youth Committee in front of it. Was this, 
I wondered, a sign that a new force in 
Greek politics might emerge? 


The following moming I bought the right- 
wing Athens Daily Post, an English langu- 
age paper, and read: 


“No incidents occured during the proces- 
sion. Besides crying ‘Democracy’ and 
‘Peace’ the mourners were disciplined and 
deeply moved. Young men and women 
carried bunches of red carnations. 


“No less than 5,000 police officers stood 
by; but order was never threatened and 
there was no need for their intervention.” 


\ 
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IN PRISON WITH COLIN JORDAN 


Last Friday Colin Jordan, leader of the 
National Socialist Movement, was released 
from Wormwood Scrubs prison. The same 
day in the House of Lords the government 
introduced a new Public Order Bill carrying 
increased penalties - fines of up to £500 
and twelve month sentences - for offensive 
words and behaviour in public places or at 
public meetings likely to cause a breach of 
the peace, or for disorderly conduct de- 
signed to break up public meetings. No 
mention is made of incitement to race 
hatred. and the Bill would appear to be a 
two-edged weapon suitable for use not only 
against the fascists but also against nuclear 
disarmers. The new penalties are unlikely 
to deter; they merely add to the hazards of 
those who still believe in the right to free- 
dom of speech in Britain. 


The “Spearhead trial dragged on for 14 
days at the Old Bailey last October, and 
despite the rather. flimsy evidence produced 
by the state prosecution, the jury convicted 
Jordan and his three lieutenants of the less 
serious of the two offences charged. Jordan 


was sentenced to nine months’ imprison- 
ment, most of which were spent at the open 
prison, Springhill, near Aylesbury. It was 
here that I first met him. 


He is a tall, well-built man with a large 
balding head. His teutonic appearance is 
somewhat offset by his fleshy face, retroussé 
nose and weak, blue eyes. He has the pre- 
sence of an orator and his pleasant voice is 
easily projected, marred by a nervous cough. 
He was inclined to boast that in ten years 
he would be in power, but one never felt 
he was really serious, especially when he 
offered prisoners and _ officers certain 
ministries. 


This schoolmaster from Coventry was sent 
to “Coventry” by his hut mates on the 
evening of his arrival, Jordan shared a 
double bunk. Above him slept a Pakistani. 
Neither of these things perturbed him. In 
fact, Jordan made good friends with a 
Nigerian student with whom he worked on 
making TV aerials. Rather reserved by 
nature, Jordan was difficult to make friends 
with, but he was by no means as detestable 


as the papers had led me to believe. 
Dixon, my fellow Committee of 100 con- 
vict, broke the ice the next day when he 
met him in the corridor and introduced 
himself. After one or two pranks had been 
played - to which Jordan responded non- 
violently - curiosity got the better of our 
fellow prisoners, and he became accepted 
into the free and easy cameraderie which 
usually exists amongst prisoners, ex-police- 
men end child-beaters excepted. 


At Wormwood Scrubs there had been no 
violent reaction frem the prisoners, though 
some abusive notes had been pushed under 
the cell door. Most of the officers were 
polite, even friendly, especially one who had 
served in the Palestine police force. At 
Stafford, however, one of Jordan’s friends 
was severely beaten up by the prisoners. 


Jordan regarded himself as a prisoner of 
democracy. Ian and I felt that once again 
the state had used a sledgehammer to crack 
a nut; that the press had whipped up public 
hysteria about the uniformed para-military 
Spearhead organisation, which seemed to 


Pope John XxXIll 


No-one, whether religious or irreligious, can 
have been completely unmoved by the death 
of Pope John XXIII. Life had to be taken 
from him, and he did not give up easily. 
There was something very impressive about 
such a human fight in the impersonal and 
frightening Vatican. 


Great popes have often been those who 
initiated aggressive struggles: Urban II. for 
example, started the crusade against Islam, 
and Paul III summoned the Council of 
Trent to combat Protestantism. John 
XXIII’s greatness was different. Far from 
initiating crusades and counter-attacks, he 
was tolerant, human, and understanding. 
His changes in the administrative structure 
of the church all tended towards 2 more 
democratic ordering of the system, and less 
domination by the Vatican; generally he 
showed a willingness, seldom found in any 
part of society, to modify basic ideas and 
customs in order to suit modern conditions. 
His encyclical Pacem in Terris was in our 
view his most important statement. Over 
the years the papacy’s record in matters of 
war and peace has been a sorty one, and 
there has been, instead of moral leadership 
and practical advice, an enormous amount 
of equivocation and confusion. The 


papacy’s record before and during the 
Second World War is one of the drabbest 
episodes in its history. 
Pacem in Terris marks an important new 
departure on this front, and, as was re- 
marked during the recent Italian elections, 
it may not offer any precise policies, but 
at least it introduces a new note of uncer- 
tainty and dissatisfaction with authority. 
Most of Pacem in Terris is devoted, not to 
international relations, but to political rela- 
tions within states. Pope John’s belief in 
human nature emerges most strongly, and 
is spelt out in very concrete ways. His 
respect for law and order clearly does not 
involve him in respect for repression, and 
Pacem in Terris repeatedly stresses that con- 
science is superior to law, and trust to 
violence. 
The most noted part of Pacem in Terris 
was that in which the positive and human 
aspects in all societies were recognised. The 
implicit refusal in these definitions to 
“hate” any particular political or cultural 
grouping is typical of the spirit of the 
encyclical. 
On the issue of war and peace, Pope John 
said: 

“It is with deep sorrow that we note the 


enormous stocks of armaments that have 
been and still are being made in more 
economically developed countries, 
The production of arms is allegedly justi- 
fied- on the grounds that in present-day 
conditions peace cannot be preserved 
without an equal balance of armaments 
. it cannot be denied that the confla- 
gration may be set off by some uncon- 
trollable and unexpected chance.” 


Pope John insisted that disarmament should 
be urgently undertaken. His solution was 
one of complete, multilateral disarmament, 
but he realised that this requires a revolu- 
tion in people’s ways of thinking. 
“There is no hope of putting an end to 
the building up of armaments . . . unless 
the process is complete and thorough and 
unless it proceeds from inner conviction; 
unless, that is, everyone sincerely co- 
operates to banish the fear and anxious 
expectation of war.” 
The concrete proposals for disarmament 
made in the encyclical contain nothing to 
which Khrushchev or Kennedy would not 
agree. But, with his initiatives to improve 
relations with the Eastern bloc, Pope John 
did as much as any Pope could be expected 
to do. 


us about as harmful as the Boy Scouts, as 
much a threat to the law as the Woodcraft 
Folk, While we thought his speeches and 
remarks that Hitler was right were Judicrous, 
we defended his right to say them. We held 
that his status as a teacher should not have 
been affected. To this extent we sympa- 
thised with Jordan, and discussed our not 
dissimilar experiences at the hands of the 
press, the law and the public. His perverse 
love of Hitler and all things German 
seemed a sufficient explanation of his anti- 
Semitism, about which he was reluctant to 
talk. He learned German, listened to 
Wagner and read books books about the 
war. His various appeals and _ petitions 
occupied much of his time and revealed his 
dogged spirit. 


Prison censorship was a continuous problem 
for him, His letters to his mother and 
Lincoln Rockwell, his American counter- 
part, were often held up and rewritten. 
Gne letter from France, which an officer 
pointed out to Jan, was never seen by 
Jordan and all knowledge of its existence 
was denied by the authorities. His inter- 
views with the Governor became an almost 
daily event, Extremely friendly towards Jan 
and me, the Governor went out of his way 
to argue with Jordan, as if to prove he were 
not a fascist himself. Jordan participated 
in the newly formed debating group, and 
proposing the motion that the Americanisa- 
tion of Britain is to be deplored, explained 
that his notes written on perforated paper 
stamped ‘‘ Government property ” had been 
confiscated by some officers after one of the 
regular searches made of his locker. The 
officers seemed peculiarly upset that Jordan 
should be allowed this platform for his 
ideas. They reckoned without the Gov- 
ernor, who made a most impartial chair- 
man, countering Jordan’s most innocuous 
remarks, without waiting for the official 
opposition, The motion was lost by one 
vote. A motion on the colour bar was pro- 
posed later after Ian and I had been re- 
leased. The Governor cancelled the debate 
when he realised that most of the men were 
in favour of a colour bar. The debating 
society folded up in disgust, 


Jordan was returned to Wormwood Scrubs 
for his appeal to the House of Lords and 
had then to serve an additional month, 
where he made friends with John Vassall, 
the Roman Catholic spy for Communist 
Russia. Prison makes for some strange 
friendships. Would that outside we were 
all so tolerant. 


JOHN BALL’S COLUMN 


Supreme Court in a hurry 


The recent mass demonstrations in Birming- 
ham, Alabama, have shaken not only the 
segregationists in the South but the liberal 
white Establishment of the North. Both the 
US Supreme Court and President Kennedy 
have been showing a new sense of urgency 
about the racial problem in the past couple 
of weeks. 


The Supreme Court has handed down two 
‘decisions of historic importance. In one it 
-held that no-one could be prosecuted for 
refusing to leave premises wien the demand 
‘that they should do so was based on an 
officially sanctioned colour bar. This deci- 
sion protects “sit-in”? demonstrators pro- 
“testing against segregation. Previously it 
was thought that, while the US Constitution 
-forbade the states to enforce a colour bar 
im any way, private citizens could do what 
they liked on their own property. The new 
decision recognises that the use of private 
property may have sufficient state backing 
for it to be subject to the constitutional ban 
on discrimination. 

In the other decision the Supreme Court 
announced that it would not permit “ in- 
definite delay” in the desegregation of state 
schools. “The basic guarantees of our 
Constitution ” the Court said, “ are warrants 
for.the here and now.” This is a clear 


advance on previous Supreme Court pcsi- 


tions: in 1955, for instance, it said that its 
decision cf the previous year, holding 
racial segregation in schools unconstitu- 
tional, should be implemented “ with all 
deliberate speed.” Progress in desegre- 
gating schools since then has been painfully 
slow. According to an article by Martin 
Luther King in the March 30 issue of the 
Nation, only seven per cent of Negro 
children in the South attend integrated 
schools, and 2,000 school districts remain 
segregated. Now it looks as though net 
only the Negro, but also the Supreme Ccurt 
is getting impatient. 


The President too is obviously worried. 
New legislation to outlaw certain forms of 
discrimination is under consideration. But 
even in the present crisis Kennedy's re- 
sponse has been far too “ presidential” and 
not sufficiently human. A couple of weeks 
ago the President’s brother, US Attorney 
General Robert Kennedy, had a_ secret 
meeting with a group of well-known Negro 
writers and artists in New York. Robert 
Kennedy was reported to have asked the 
Negroes what they wanted the President to 
do. Someone suggested that he should per- 
scnally conduct the two Negroes who have 
applied for admission to the University of 
Alabama on to the campus. The Attorney 
General apparently didn’t see the point. 


Hardly anyone, I thirk, could fail to be 
fascinated by the newly-cpened Museum of 
British Transport at Clapham Common. It 
is advertised as “the largest collection of 
rail and road telics ever assembled under 
one roof”; this is no mean claim, but the 
exhibits certainly do it justice. They range 
from “heavily ornate” royal saloons to 
recently familiar buses and trams (why, 
incidentally, did London Transport stop 
building buses with straight stairs and large 
platforms? - they made loading and unload- 
ing much quicker), and there are lots of 
smaller metal objects, like locomotive name- 
plates, and an excellent collection of printed 
ephemera. 


Apart from the interest for the rail, bus or 
tram fanatic, the exhibition holds a good 
many side-interests - the railway posters of 
the nineteenth century are typographically 
very exciting, and the pictures showing the 
development of tram, trolleybus and bus 
travel in London are a cencise social history 
in themselves. And for the student of free- 
dom an‘! authoriiy, there is a comprehen- 
sive collection of prohibitions out in the 
yard. 


The museum is open from 10 am. to 
5.30 p.m. on weekdays only. Admission is 
2s 6d for adults, ls 6d for children. There 


are special rates for schoo] parties. 
* * * 


While I’m on the subject of transport, ’m 
very glad to see that the trade union paper, 
The Railway Review, has commented 
sharply on the practice of giving military 
names to locomotives. Pointing out that 
new diesels are being given names like The 
King’s Own Yorkshire Light Infantry, the 
Review says: 
“Naming railway engines after regiments 
is a curious by-product of our social sys- 
tem. A locomotive bears absolutely no 
relation to a group of soldiers, You don’t 
use locomotives in battle, You don’t use 
soldiers to run railways unless the real 
railwaymen opt out of the job.” 
Nor do locomotives bear any relation to 
castles, public schools or many of the other 
things they are named after. The LNER’s 
racehorses and birds were a good idea, 
because they suggested speed; but if we are 
to commemorate bits of the English social 
structure on the sides of locomotives, why 
should the Establishment always have the 
edge? The Railway Review suggests The 
National Union of Railwaymien; or perhaps 
or perhaps, following the example of the 
rooms in the Peace News office, we might 
have a diesel-electric Max Plowman otf 
George Lansbury. 


Barbara Deming 


The comedian Dick Gregory, 

who was jailed for taking part 

in the Birmingham demonstrations, 
pictured on his release 


Six days in an 


The day [ went to jail in Birmingham, 
Alabama, for joining a group of Negro 
demonstrators, children most of them, peti- 
tioning, “ without a licence,” for the right to 
be treated like human beings (“that’s what 
it boils down to, that’s all we ask”), I 
experienced more sharply than I ever had 
before the tragic nature of segregation, that 
breakdown of communication between 
human and human which segregation means 
and is. 


The steps which took me from the Negro 
church in which I spent the early part of 
that day, May 6, sitting among the children 
as they were carefully briefed; out into the 
streets as they marched in small groups, one 
after another, holding hands and singing, 
“ Marching toward freedom land’; the steps 
which placed me swiftly in the white 
women’s ward of the city jail, provided a 
jolt for the mind that can still, remembering 
it, astonish me. 


The comedian Dick Gregory describes his 
experience of a similar shock the day he 
arrived in the city to join the struggle - he 
describes alighting from the plane and buy- 
ing a newspaper. Not a word on the front 
page of the events that were shaking all of 
Birmingham. He had been afraid for a 
moment that the plane had put him down 
in the wrong city. Locked in my jail cell, 
surrounded by new companions now, I too 
could ask myself: Am I in the right city ? 
The events of the day were acknowledged 
as news here; the presence of the hundreds 
of children crowding the cells below us was 
the chief topic of the women; but the break 
with reality was quite as abrupt as though 
no word about them had been spoken. 


The children were no longer children now, 
the frail boys and girls I had seen singing 
and clapping their hands and sometimes 
dancing for a moment in the aisles of the 
church to find their courage - the amazing 
courage to walk out and face fire hoses, 
police dogs, jail sentences; these were now 
“ juveniles”? - a word spoken in horror, as 
though their youth made them particularly 
dangerous and untrustworthy. These were 
“niggers” now. “Shit, goddam, they must 
be fighting among themselves already!” 
“That’s right!” “Goddam, you know 


abama Jail 


it!” “Niggers are wild animals! You 
know it!” “Yes! That's right!” “ Better 
keep the door here locked tight!” The 
voices would rise in a frenzied chorus - 
statement and refrain; then hush in awe; 
then, a little later, break out again. One 
prisoner would hurry in from her post at a 
particular window in an adjoining cell, from 
which a bit of the front yard could be 
glimpsed, and report that she had seen 
police dogs out there. Perhaps they would 
all be safe, then, against these devils in the 
same building. All you have to say to one 
of them dogs is ‘Git?m!’ Just ‘Git'm!’” 
But perhaps even the dogs were not pro- 
tection enough. “They ought to throw a 
bomb in there and blow them all up,” one 
woman cried in torment. 


Now and then, when the wind was right, I 
could hear the children’s voices from their 
cells, high and clear - “ Ain’t gonna let 
nobody turn me round, turn me round, turn 
me round. , . . Woke up this morning with 
my mind set on freedom!” - the singing 
bold and joyful still; and with that sound 
I was blessedly in their real presence again. 
I strained to hear it, to bolster my own 
courage. For I, too, was a devil now - I 
was a “nigger lover.” The warden had 
introduced me to my cell-mates, in shrill 
outrage, and encouraged them to “cut me 
down” as they chose. They soon informed 
me that one of the guards had recom- 
mended that they beat me up. No one had 
moved to do it yet, but the glances of some 
of them were fierce enough to promise it. 
“What have you got against southern 
people ? ” 


I was not an enemy of the southern people, 
I answered as calmly as I could. I hap- 
pened to believe that we really were in- 
tended to try to love every person we met 
as we love ourselves, That would obviously 
include any southern white person I met. 
For me it also obviously included any 
Negro. They stared at me, bewildered, and 
I didn’t try to say any more. I lay down 
on my bunk and tried to remove myself 
from their attention for a while and to con- 
trol my fears of them. 


The unreal drama continued throughout 
the six days I remained in jail. Three times 
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a day we left our cell block to go down- 
stairs for meals, shepherded by the warden. 
Occasionally on these trips a group of the 
Negro children would have to pass us in 
the halls. ‘Huddle back there in the 
corner!” the warden would cry out sharply 
- “up against the wall!” The women 
would cower back like schoolgirls, while the 
terrifying people God had cursed - as the 
warden regularly informed us - filed past, 
harmless, and some of them even still joy- 
ful, and proud. 

As the days passed I stopped fearing my 
cell-mates and made friends with them. After 
a little while this wasn't hard to do. Every 
woman in there was sick and in trouble. 
I had only to express the simplest human 
sympathy, which it would have been diffi- 
cult pot to feel, to establish the beginning 
of a friendly bond. Most of the women 
had been jailed either for drunkenness, dis- 
orderly conduct, or prostitution. Needless 
to say, I met no well-to-do people there 
guilty of these universal misdemeanours, A 
few of the women had been jailed not be- 
cause they really were “guilty” this time. 
but because they were by now familiar 
figures to the cops; the smell of one beer 
on a woman’s breath would suffice for an 
arrest if a cop caught sight of her. 

The briefest conversations with these women 
revealed the misfortunes that had driven 
them to drink; family problems, the sudden 
death of a husband, grave iliness. All con- 
spicuously needed help, not punishment. 
The majority of them needed very special 
medical attention, and many while in jail 
were deprived of some medicine on which 
they depended. One woman was a “ bleeder™ 
and was supposed to receive a blood trans- 
fusion once a month, but it was many days 
overdue. Each one of them would leave 
sicker, more desperate than she had en- 
tered; poorer, unless she had chosen to 
work out her fine. One woman told me 
that the city had collected $300 in fines 
from her since January. From those who 
have not shall be taken. 


One day in jest one of them cried to the 
rest of us when the jail authorities had kept 
her waiting endlessly before allowing her 
the phone calf that was her due: “I ought 
to march with the freedom riders!” I 
thought to myself you are grasping at the 
truth in this jest. Toward the end of my 
stay I began to be able to speak such 
thoughts aloud to a few of them - to tell 
them that they did, in truth, belong out in 
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the streets with the Negroes, petitioning 
those in power for the right to be treated 


like human beings. I began to be able to 
question their wild fears and to report to 
them the words I had heard spoken by the 
Negro leaders as they carefully prepared 
their followers for the demonstrations - 
words counselling over and over not the 
they imagined so_ feverishly 
(“They all have knives and guns! You 
know it!”) but forbearance and common 
sense; not violence but non-violence. I 
stressed for them the words of the integra- 
tion movement's hymn: “ Deep in my heart 
I do believe we shall live in peace some 
day - black and white together.” One after 
another would listen to me in a strange 
hushed astonishment, staring at me, half 
beginning to believe. 


By the time I was bailed out with the other 
demonstrators, on May 11, there was a 
dream in my head: If the words the 
Negroes in the non-violent movement are 
speaking and are enacting ever begin to 
reach these others who have yet to know 
real freedom, what might that movement 
not become? I was perhaps by then a 
little “stir crazy.” 

Barbara Deming is an American fiction 
writer, poet and journalist who has contri- 
buted to Liberation and The Nation. This 
article was originally written for The Nation 
and is published here by kind permission of 
the editor. 
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ADVENTURE 


PLAYGROUND IN 


“Well, the park was good enough for me when I 
was a kid.” 


“Why don’t they join a youth club?” (or the 
scouts or cubs). 


“T either played in the garden, or in my room if 
it was wet.” 

cs . so why run an adventure playground for 
them; it isn’t really necessary, is it?” 

So many people say things like this because they 
have no idea of the conditions under which others 
live. 

Sparkbrook, Birmingham, is now basically an 
immigrant area - West Indians, Pakistanis, and 
Irish predominate, and in the former middle class 
Victorian houses as many as four or five families 
live where once there was only one. I was talking 
recently to the mother of a boy of seventeen who 
is now in an approved school. She and four 
daughters and the boy live in one room, and, as 
she said, she just couldn’t cope with him; the only 
place he could go was out, and he did, and 
SO: 

The streets are dark at night. All sorts of misfits 
live in the area; some mothers won't let their 
children play in the park. The crime and juvenile 
delinquency figures for the area are among the 
highest in the city. The older Birmingham-born 
residents are constantly moving out, so that the 
proportion of immigrants, people with no roots in 


Gene Pack 


or loyalty to the area, is increasing all the time. 
Two years ago the Sparkbrook Association was 
formed by some local residents and professional 
people to try to arrest the decay of the area. One 
of their first acts was to start an adventure play- 
ground so that the children living here would have 
a place where they could play constructively, where 
they would be free to play as they were not in the 
park or in their own homes, free to make (and 
destroy), to bang about, to let off steam, and where 
they could “ belong.” How has it worked out ? 


The playground has now been open ten months - 
it opened last July at the beginning of the summer 
holidays. Throughout the summer the playground 
was full of children, sometimes as many as ninety 
on a good day, sometimes as few as thirty on a 
wet one (and there were many of those). Count- 
less dens were built, and many of them knocked 
down again when the playground was closed, but 
some of them lasted through the summer. We used 
several hundredweight of nails, but got some of 
the money back because some children ran a nail 
fund to help pay for them, working on the prin- 
ciple of “ You can’t have a hammer unless you 
pay a penny into the fund.” We had a shop run 
by the children selling “ pop ” and biscuits; we had 
two concerts put on by them, entrance 2d. We 
had two raffles, one for a rabbit, the other for a 
dog, which disappeared and had to be replaced by 
toys. And we “lost” nearly twenty hammers. 


BIRMINGHAM 


The winter months saw the numbers of children 
fall to about 40 on a good evening, but this was 
because we were now inside almost all the time - 
until the snow came, when the playground came 
to life afresh, and we had constant snow battles, 
and made sledges, and all got very cold. So the 
children started a shop in the hut, selling hot 
drinks, tea and coffee, hot orange, and biscuits. 
The shop flourished until we were able to get out- 
side again and then died. 


The “hut” was the focal point of the playground 
throughout these months, the scene of many vigor- 
ous games, much painting, table tennis, billiards, 
and just sitting talking. On Saturday nights we 
had our dance, run by the older children, the over 
thirteens, 6d admission, a canteen selling the same 
as the shop, and all the latest “‘ pops” full blast on 
the record player. This was the social occasion of 
the week, when children would appear in a new 
guise, clean, smart, hair oiled, the boys brash and 
loud, the girls coy and giggly. This is now giving 
way to going away “for a holiday,” that is, a 
weekend youth hostelling, a new experience for 
these children, many of whom haven’t been out 
of the city since they came here four or five years 
ago. 

The last holidays have seen den-building start again 
with fresh vigour, and with more skill; the first 
dens this year are as sturdy and well built as the 
last ones were last year. There has been no 
knocking down of dens as there was last year, and 
in the last six weeks we have lost none of our 
hammers or other tools. And we have a shop 
again; the first den of the year was built specific- 
ally for the purpose with a built-in serving hatch, 
and is netting its proprietors some 2s profit a day. 
A rival shop is awaited with interest. We also 
have the only privately owned railway in Birming- 
ham, admittedly made out of corrugated iron 
sheets, but at least it is not going to close down, 
and it certainly gives more pleasure than B.R. 


What else do the children get from the play- 
ground? For some of them it is the only place 
where they can find an adult with time for them, 
to talk, to take their play as seriously as they feel 
it should be taken. The majority of the 
“regulars” are children from large (eight to four- 
teen children) families whose parents are often too 
weighed down with the money problems of rent 
and food to be able to buy toys (such toys as are 
given to the playground rapidly disappear), whose 
nerves are too battered by the strains of living 
with their children in two rooms, and sharing a 
dirty cooker on a landing, to be able to take the 
interest in them that the children need. 


Many of the children have never had the sense of 
belonging to anything before. “‘Home” for most 
of them is another country; they all want to go 
back, even those who have really little memory of 
it, and the playground is the first tie with the area 
they have been given. Only a few hours ago a lad 
of fifteen said to me: “ You know, I don’t know 
what we’d do without the playground; there was 
nothing to do before you came, only the park, and 
you can’t do anything there.” 

A little girl : “ This is my second home, nearly my 
first.” 

For some forty or fifty children the playground is 
the centre of their lives, where they always play, 
where they go to meet their friends. They tend to 
have a strong feeling that other children are in- 
truders (“he doesn’t belong to the playground, 
why should he come here?”), a feeling born 
mostly of insecurity, that by coming other children 
might take the playground away from them. . Only 
by firm reminders that the playground is for all, 
backed up by tacit assurances that they will not 


Photos of the Sparkbrook adventure 
playground by Gene Pack 


get pushed out, is this attitude being broken down. 
Slowly the children are beginning to feel re- 
sponsible towards the playground, that they should 
give something to it, as well as take from it. Every 
day when the playground closes it is the children 
who clean the hut, sweeping and mopping it ready 
for the next day. We get broken into in much the 
same way as any other similar set-up does, but 
boredom rather than theft is now the reason. Only 
recently I went away for the weekend and came 
back to find that some children had strewn powder 
paint all over the hut floor. This was discouraging, 
but it had its positive side in that about half a 
dozen other children had spent an hour trying to 


clean it up for me. 


Progress in such an area is hard to achieve and 
I think that the loyalty 
of so many children to the playground, the vital 
part it plays in their lives, is a measure of our 


even" harder to measure. 


success and an augury of the future. 


Gene Pack works full-time for the Sparkbrook Associa- 
tion which started the adventure playground he describes 
He left school at the age of sixteen and 
worked in an office and a shop until the age of 23. He 
did a year supply teaching in East London, during which 
time he was secretary of Lewisham CND, and helped to 
run an adventure playground in Reading for an experi- 


in this article. 


mental period of six weeks. 
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Robert Pinker 


WAITING FOR PROVIDENCE 


Over the past sixty years we have gradually 
abandoned the concept of the “ deserving 
poor.” We are not yet modest enough to 
drop the term “deserving causes.” In his 
book New Lives for Old* Wilfred Russell 
recounts the history of one such “ deserving 
cause” - the Cheshire Homes for the Sick. 
After his part in the Nagasaki raid Ches- 
hire seems to have experienced an intense 
depression. It was during this period that 
he befriended an old man dying of cancer. 
Cheshire refused to send this old man back 
to the workhouse and personally -nursed 
him to the end. In doing so he dis- 
covered his vocation, and shortly afterwards 
began opening homes for the incurably sick 
and the dying. His method was to acquire 
some tumbledown building, admit whoever 
applied - and then wait for financial sup- 
port. In these hazardous enterprises Ches- 
hire’s inspiration was an intense religious 
faith which engendered in him the convic- 
tion that ‘‘ Providence” would provide the 
necessary funds, And, if we are to believe 
Mr. Russell, “something always turned up 
at the last moment.” 


Soon it proved necessary to establish the 
movement on a sounder financial basis. 
Cheshire reluctantly agreed to the setting 
up of a trust which would become the legal 
repository for new homes as they were 
acquired. Each home continued to function 
on a local basis, As early as 1951 there 
were sharp conflicts over policy between 
Cheshire and the trust when this body 
began “limiting the intake of patients to 
certain well-defined categories. . . .”  In- 
creasingly, the heavy nursing cases were 
excluded until even the aged “were not 
very popular.” Cheshire has gone on in- 
sisting that “‘ You can’t take the money God 
sends unless you also take the patients He 
sends.” Today he is trying to realise these 


aims internationally through the Mission 
for the Relief of Suffering. 


New Lives for Old is an inadequate and, at 
times, disquieting book about an intensely 
tragic subject. In his final chapter the 
author does attempt a critical appraisal of 
the Cheshire Homes. He points to the 
growing problem of finding enough dedi- 
cated people prepared to work for “no pay 
other than pocket money.” He approvingly 
quotes Cheshire’s father as saying that “Any 
fool can build a home if he’s got the 
money; what we want is someone who can 
do it without.” Mr, Russell justifies this 
preference for hard times by stressing the 
difficulty of reconciling spirituality with 
affluence. Given the basic theological 
assumptions of the movement, freedom 
from poverty implies freedom from the aid 
of “ Providence.” 


But it is the ‘ Welfare State” and “ Social- 
ised medicine ”. which arouse Mr. Russell's 
bitterest criticisms. We are told that “a 
very human document” could never have 
been produced by a government depart- 
ment, while the very idea of the state pro- 
viding an individualised social service is 
dismissed as “a contradiction in terms.” 
There is, of course, ample scope for casti- 
gating the grim former workhouses which 
still comprise so much of our public wel- 
fare provision. Nonetheless it would be 
enlightening to have some evidence in sup- 
port of this repeated assertion that volun- 
tary services are inherently and inevitably 
More personal than state services, Perhaps 
it is more accurate to say that neither group 
can claim a prerogative of kindliness and 
sensitivity. It was, after all, the voluntary 
hospitals that began the practice of turning 
away those patients whose conditions were 
not considered interesting enough for 
teaching purposes, so that by 1939 the public 
hospitals were caring for the bulk of the 
tuberculous, the venereal, the infectious, the 
senile and the incurably sick, A similar 


selection process seems to be at work to- 
day in the Cheshire Homes. 

At the same time, Mr, Russell makes some 
oddly insensitive statements. He suggests 
that “. . . Since we are capable of loving 
what we think is good, but in fact is not, 
the one thing that really matters is the pur- 
suit of truth, to which nothing may be 
subordinated, not even the relief of suffer- 
ing.” Cheshire’s own contention that “ the 
great mission of those who suffer and are 
in want is to draw out the inherent good- 
will that is in all of us and so make us 
forget ourselves . . .” also raises a number 
of important ethical issues. 


Mr. Russell makes virtues out of both 
poverty and an unwillingness. or inability to 
plan. I could accept the argument that buy- 
ing up derelict houses and isolated manors 
is justifiable as a makeshift measure. I 
cannot understand why this way of treating 
sick people should be quite dogmatically 
described as the work of “‘ Providence.” 
Surely human beings merit a fraction of the 
forethought which the author says he exer- 
cises when lending money in the insurance 
market ? Occasionally it appears that seri- 
ous mistakes were made. The closing down 
of one home is superficially explained away 
as follows: “He (Cheshire) has in fact ad- 
mitted that both his methods and his timing 
on this one were wrong, so that we can 
assume once more that Providence wished 
it to happen in this way while he was 
abroad.” Why should we assume any such 
thing ? 


Vitally urgent questions remain to be asked 
about the care of the chronic sick. Mr. 
Russell’s main anxiety - that of providing 
an adequate service without regular funds - 
should really be the least of our problems 
in any justly organised society. Firstly, we 
must find out the true extent of these needs 
by careful surveys. Secondly, we must seek 


ways of recruiting enough trained staff, and 
all the available evidence suggests that the 
supply of dedicated workers in every field 
of social service is very limited. But dedi- 
cated people have their defects as well as 
their virtues. The patient who wants to 
complain about the ministrations of over- 
worked saints must feel even more guilt- 
stricken than the critic reviewing a bad 
book about the work of saints. Thirdly, we 
need to discover what sort of services the 
incurable sick would prefer if they were 
given any choice in the matter. Some may 
actually dislike being cared for in isolated 
rural areas. There may be others who 
would prefer living in grouped dwellings or 
even in their own homes, given adequate 
domiciliary services. ass 


How can such questions even be asked so 
long as the distribution of these services 
has to follow the line of rubbish heaps left 
in the real estate market ? How can sick 
people exercise any sort of choice so long 
as the rate of expansion has to depend on 
the spontaneous charity of relatively well- 
off people ? Almost all the buildings des- 
cribed in this book were woodwormed 
relics unsuitable for the housing of race- 
horses. Mr. Russell invites us back into a 
magic world of romance in which dour 
businessmen (with hearts of gold) wave be- 
witched pens over their cheque books just 
as the demolition squads are coming up the 
drive. Nowhere are we adequately shown 
why sick people should be subjected to 
these unnecessary anxieties. Nor is it ever 
explained why these Micawberish goings-on 
should be equated with the work of Provi- 
dence. These practices may be defensible 
on grounds of expediency, but surely not 
of principle ? 

*New Lives for Old: The Story of the 


Cheshire Homes, by Wilfred _ Russell, 
London. (Gollancz, 25s.) 
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CND needs a devence policy 
Adam Roberts replies to Mervyn Jones 


In CND circles there is a deep-rooted, and 
I believe healthy, dislike of pacifism. It is 
a great quality of CND that it has been 
concerned more with political effectiveness 
than with personal philosophies. 


I believe, however, that in its dislike of 
pacifism CND has repeated precisely the 
same mistake that pacifists have made over 
the years. Like pacifists, CND has opposed 
a defence policy without suggesting an alter- 
native, and has merely suggested that a 
foreign invasion is not likely to happen. 


In his extremely frank article in Peace News 
on May 24, Mervyn Jones essentially re- 
peated this view. 


He stated that “I am opposed .. . to 
military preparations by Britain for another 
major war. . .. My reason is that escalation 
from conventional to nuclear war is virtu- 
ally inevitable.” He also said that “I am 
very sceptical of the real practicability of a 
non-violent defence policy.” 

The difficulty of this position is that, while 
it may offer various ways of deterring 
aggression (Mervyn Jones suggests that a 
constructive foreign policy would help) it 
offers absolutely no form of defence. 

I believe this to be a crippling weakness, as 
I see little or no evidence in modern history 
which suggests that small unarmed powers 
don’t get attacked. The list of such attacks 
is a long one, and it has been particularly 
long in the twentieth century. I am not 
saying that I think a disarmed Britain would 
inevitably be invaded. But I do believe 
that we have to combat the basic fear of 
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this in people - the fear which has allowed 
and is allowing the government to continue 
its nuclear “ defence ” policies. 


We have to try to work out alternative 
means of resisting aggression, and the only 
such means consistent with our goals and 
our values is, in my view, a policy of non- 
violent resistance. 


The mere mention of this subject tends to 
arouse a heated ideological controversy 
which makes impossible a serious analysis 
of its potentialities. The policy is frequently 
confused with complete pacifism, though 
historically the vast majority of movements 
of non-violent resistance have been led by 
non-pacifists, with the majority of partici- 
pants also being non-pacifists. It is a policy 
that needs to be assessed on its merits. 


Mervyn Jones. dismisses the examples I gave 
- of the Norwegian resistance in World War 
II - rather too easily. No historical ex- 
amples are perfectly clear-cut, and issues 
are certainly confused in the case of the 
Norwegian resistance, Undoubtedly the 
knowledge that the war was being fought 
and won enormously encouraged those who 
resisted in Norway. All the same, the fact 
must be faced that without any prior pre- 
paration, without external aid, and without 
the use of arms in any significant way, the 
Norwegian people resisted the Nazi occu- 
pation and puppet government of Quisling. 
The resistance was mainly in the form of 
non-co-operation: lawyers, athletes, teachers, 
churchmen and trade unionists all refused 
to co-operate in the establishment of a 
corporate state. The old totalitarian 
weapons - mass arrests, deportation camps, 
executions, concentration camps - were used 
against the resisters, but without success. 
In the end Hitler ordered Quisling to give 
up the plan to establish a corporate state in 
Norway. 

Of course it is unwise to exaggerate the 
success of this resistance. The Norwegians 
did not actually get the Nazis out of Nor- 
way. But they did significantly temper the 
character of the Nazi regime. 

All this was achieved not through careful 
planning or personal commitment to non- 
violence, but haphazardly and in slow 
stages. Similar things happened in Den- 
mark and other occupied countries. 

I believe it to be essential that CND should 
investigate the potentialities of this form of 
action, Otherwise it either offers means of 
defence which are quite outdated in the 
nuclear age, or else no defence at all. 
Mervyn Jones gave two instances where 
force was used (in his view rightly) for the 
defence of countries and where “there is 
no possibility of nuclear war.” The two 
examples were the Cuban defence at the 
Bay of. Pigs and Israeli defence from Arab 
invaders. 


It seems to me that in both these instances 
he takes an extraordinarily short-term view. 
Khrushchev may have been exaggerating 
during the Bay of Pigs invasion when he 
warned, on April 18, 1961, that “ military 
techniques and the world political situation 
are now such that any so-called ‘small 
war’ can produce a chain reaction in all 
parts of the world.” But eventually, as we 
all know, the Cuban crisis did become a 
nuclear one, and Cuba still remains one of 
the points of greatest danger for world 
peace. Even in the Israeli-Arab case, I 
think it is very possible that cold war 
powers will become involved, or that those 
countries will some time start to manufac- 
ture their own nuclear “ deterrents.” 


Of course the alternative policy - of non- 
violent resistance - is not a simple panacea: 
it means accepting risks and dangers. 

In a letter in Peace News on May 24 
Adrian Cohen suggested that a policy of 
non-violent defence is inadequate because it 
cannot deal with the threat of nuclear 
bombardment: its success depends on meet- 
ing “‘ the enemy ” face to face. 


This is largely true, and I accept it. But 
he exaggerates the value of the argument. 
It is quite untrue, as he implies, to say that 
people in this country have only feared a 
Russian attack on Britain “since Russia 
joined the nuclear club.” This has been a 
real fear in people’s minds for a long time, 
and it was because of this that the British 
government continued to pursue a military 
policy even after the end of World War 
il. 

The threat of occupation or aggression has, 
moreover, been used by all nations to 
justify their possession of nuclear weapons. 
If we can find an answer to this threat, then 
our campaign will move out of the area of 
protest into one of serious policy. 

A policy of non-violent defence has the 
enormous advantage that it makes very real 
the connection between the campaign for 
peace and the campaign for political free- 
dom and civil liberties. The Committee of 
100 was most successful when, in September, 
1961, it was seen by many people to be 
fighting not only for peace but also for 
civil liberty. I believe the extraordinary 
rise of the Greek peace movement has been 
because it has combined the fight for peace 
with the fight for democracy. 

Many pacifists resist the idea of non-violent 
defence because they do not wish to advo- 
cate conflict at all. Equally, many unilater- 
alists resist the idea because they see it as 
impractical or irrelevant, I am convinced 
that we will never succeed in our aims 
until we do substitute a defence policy of 
our own, and that CND will be making a 
quite Himalayan blunder if it ignores this 
development of policy. It will be rather 


ironical if it makes this blunder - the same 
blunder that pacifists have repeatedly made 
- because of its dislike of pacifism. 

* " s 


I believe there is a further weakness in 
Mervyn Jones’ argument. On unilateralism 
he said: 


“T’'ve never been able to see much point 
in passing resolutions urging America or 
Russia to disarm unilaterally. No doubt 
such a course is right in principle, and I 
hope I’d urge it if I were an American 
ort a Russian; but surely we all know it 
will never happen. J take my stand on 
unilateral disarmament by Britain as a 
move to jolt the Big Two into agreement, 
and generally alter the world political 
line-up.” 
The trouble with this position is not only 
that it fails to make absolutely clear one’s 
stand against nuclear policies, nor that it 
weakens, and is resented by, those who are 
actively advocating unilateral disarmament 
by the super-powers. The trouble is that it 
weakens our own position. It is very hard 
indeed to say how unilateral disarmament 
by Britain alone would shake the super- 
powers into agreement, while on the debit 
side it is very easy for our opponents to 
show how unilateral disarmament could 
upset the balance of power or strengthen 
the extreme right. 


I am convinced that unilateral disarmament 
by Britain would only be significant chiefly 
as a stimulus to anti-war movements in 
other countries, and that we should advo- 
cate unilateral disarmament, with all its 
attendant dangers, on this clear under- 
standing. 

It may be said that it is mad to hope for 
such a major political change as unilateral 
disarmament by either of the super-powers. 
I am not so sure. In many ways the pre- 
sent age has the essential requirements of 
a revolutionary period. There is general 
anxiety and a feeling that something has to 
change; those in power have enormously 
destructive power, but are clearly nervous 
about its use; and sincere but ineffectual 
attempts at reform (arms control, disarma- 
ment conferences, etc.) are continually being 
made. 

I am very pessimistic about agreed dis- 
armament. I think there are good reasons 
why the multilateral programme has always 
failed, and will continue to do soa. 
Eventually I believe people's general anxiety 
and disillusion with conventional solutions 
is bound to make them turn to the uni- 
lateralist solution. If we can produce the 
right policy - constructive and realistic - I 
believe we can win. To use the words of 
W. H. Ferry, I believe that unilateralism is 
“the only crap game still operating in this 
town.” 


‘The Indians were edging forward’ 


The Sino-Indian border conflict has been 
generally presented in the press of this 
country ag a brutal and unprovoked attack 
by the Chinese, proving the menace of the 
“Yellow Peril.” Peace News has argued 
that the dispute is a complicated question 
in which the righty and wrongs are far from 
clear. 

In an important hearing before a US Con- 
gressional Committee, General Maxwell 
Taylor has confirmed that India was moving 
forward in the disputed area before the 
main Chinese military operation began. We 
are reprinting this from I. F. Stone’s Bi- 
Weekly. 

Mr. (Robert L. F. ) Sixes (D. Fla.): Let me 
talk about Red China and the Indian opera- 
tion. Did the Indians actually start this 
military operation ? 

Gen. (Maxwell D.) Taytor (Chairman, 
Joint Chiefs of Staff): They were edging 


forward in the disputed area; yes, sir. 
(Discussion off the record.) 


Mr. Sikes: Is the area of the neutral zone 
on territory that was formerly claimed by 
India or claimed by China ? 


Gen. TayLor: In most cases claimed by 
both. 

Mr. SikeS: Where is it with relation to the 
generally accepted international boundary ? 
Gen, TAYLor: That is hard to say because 
there is no generally accepted international 
boundary. I am sorry to be vague about 
this, but I can assure you that I spent 
several hours trying to find out where the 
McMahon line is. Actually, you find the 
maps differ on this. The terrain is so 
terribly rugged there has been no accurate 
mapping and no accurate boundary lines or 
markers placed. 

Mr. Sixes: Is the proposed neutral zone 
generally within territory which was occu- 


pied prior to all of this activity by Indian 
or Chinese forces ? 


Gen. TayLtor: Most of it was unoccupied 


by anybody. General Hall, are you an 
expert on this subject. 
Gen. Hatt: Yes, sir. I would say in 


general it was occupied by neither force, 
but that the NEFA (North East Frontier 
Agency) was occupied predominantly by 
Indian forces. One thing I think it is very 
important to point out is that the Chinese 
Nationalists when they were in control of 
China, did not recognise this line either. So 
it is not a question of the fact that it is a 
Chinese Communist vis-a-vis an Indian line. 
It is an Indian line that has never been re- 
cognised by either the Chinese Communists 
or the Nationalists. 

Dept. of Defence, 1964, appropriation hear 
ings before House Appropriations Com- 
mittee, Pt, 2, released April 19, pps, 9-10. 
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DEFENCE 
TALKS IN 
INDIA 


Earl Mountbatten, Chief of the United 
Kingdom Defence Staff, talking with the 
Prime Minister of India, Mr, Nehru, and 
the Vice-president, Zakir Hussain, during 
a recent visit to India. Earl Mountbatten 
also held consultations with the Indian 
Bails: Minister and the Indian Chiefs of 
Staff. 
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Lyon: 200 march against the bomb 


Nicholas Sims writes: 

Headed by a banner saying simply NON A 
ta BoMBE, two hundred people marched 
through Lyon on May 26 in what is thought 
to be the largest demonstration for unila- 
teral nuclear disarmament yet held in 
France. This march, which was organised 
by Action Civique Non-Violente (ACNV) 


. and the Mouvement contre les Armements 


Atomiques (MCAA), followed up the march 
to the Prefecture of the Rhéne two months 
back and the more recent Frontignan- 
Montpellier march (130 participants), It 
had been preceded by a public meeting on 
Thursday, May 23. at which Bernard Bou- 
‘douresque, a worker-priest at the Saclay 


June Freeman 


Atomic Research Centre and a sponsor of 
the MCAA, spoke on “Nuclear Weapons 
and Us”; this meeting, like the march ttseif, 
was supported by eight different organisa- 
tions, pacifist and non-pacifist. 

About 170 people gathered in bright sun- 
shine at the gates of the Parc de la Tvute 
d‘Or, in the north of Lyon, and heard 
Jean-Pierre Lanvin, leader of the local 
ACNV group, outline the plan of the march 
and the need for silence and self-discipline 
throughout. Then, at 3.20 p.m., the march 
moved off through the crowded park. We 
marched for an hour down paths lined by 
holiday-makers taking advantage of the fine 
weather, and past the zoo where visitors 


Schools CND iaunched 


‘CND’s National Schools’ Campaign was 
launched at a press conference in London 
on Friday, May 31. Peter Latarche, chair- 
man. of the Natiqnal Youth CND, said at 
the press conference that one of the chief 
objectives of this new campaign is to intro- 
duce non-violence as a way of life by push- 
ing for the establishment of a “ Peace 
Corps” in those schools where there is a 
cadet corps. For the most part, he said, 
CND in the schools is limited to wearing a 
badge. The campaign will attempt to help 
children to do more positive things. It will 
encourage them to work for Oxfam, as 
being an organisation on which money 
can be spent more usefully. If the cam- 
paign in a school is labelled ‘“ subversive,” 
the reply will be that it is only in so far 
as the school regards militarism as a valid 
way of life, 


An attempt will be made to link the new 
campaign with movements of a similar 
nature in other countries, for instance, the 
Paper Crane Club in Japan, a school- 
children’s organisation which helps victims 
of the 1945 A-bombs. 


Peter Latarche went on to say that some 
children who participate in the schools’ 
campaign may find themselves offered an 


Committee of 100 


alternative by unsympathetic head teachers 
- leave the school or the CND. In this kind 
of situation CND has no intention of push- 
ing children in a way that might lead them 
to prejudice their education and _ their 
career. If a child in this kind of dilemma 
wrote to CND then the organisers of the 
National Schools’ Campaign would try to 
point out to him the consequences of what 
he was doing. If the child still persisted 
then CND would back him up, and would 
contact the education authority concerned to 
discover the legal position. 


In what ways CND will encourage and 
organise the formation of groups within the 
schools is still very tentative. Last year 
there were conferences in Bristol and Birm- 
ingham, and at the Bristol conference there 
were 200 delegates from 18 schools. Next 
autumn it is planned to hold schools con- 
ferences in every big city. Schools which 
already have groups will be encouraged to 
get together with other schools in the same 
area to form a schools’ council, which will 
have a _ representative from each local 
school. In addition the school groups will be 
encouraged to make a close link with the 
local YCND, so that young people still in 
school can make contact with those who 
have already left. 


Hiroshima Day 
Aug 6 Athens 


it will cost £2000 to send 100 volunteers 


Money, volunteers, offers of transport to 


Athens Demonstration, Committee of 100, 13 Goodwin St. N.4. ARC 1239. 


stopped looking at the elephants to come 
and look at us instead. There was no 
hostility at all, and most of the bystanders 
accepted leaflets willingly. These leaflets 
explained that the marchers condemned ail 
nuclear weapons as a crime against 
humanity , while calling on France to take 
the lead in renouncing them. 


Although we had been warned that the 
police might attempt to stop us on the 
second stage of the march - through the 
main streets of Lyon - they did not, and in 
fact a police inspector later congratulated 
one of the leaders on the orderliness of the 
march. In spite of dense traffic and crowded 
pavements the march succeeded in main- 
taining its unity and silence right up to the 
final open-air meeting at 6 p.m. in front of 
the City Hall. 

The tone of the meeting was established by 
Jean-Pierre Lanvin, who pointed out that 
what we had just done was very insignificant 


compared with the thousands-strong Easter 
marches abroad, and that we must always 
remember we formed part of a great inter- 
national movement. 

Another speaker, Jean Lassere of the 
International Fellowship of Reconciliation, 
emphasised the need for ordinary people in 
all countries, linked by a common protest 
against the Bomb, to act as “ pioneers of 
peace” in seeking non-military means of 
settling international differences. 

While the meeting stood in silence, a depu- 
tation of six went up to the City Hall with 
a letter to the Mayor referring to the revela- 
tions made by the English “Spies For 
Peace” and asking what preparations, if 
any, had been made for the protection of 
the civil population of Lyon in the event of 
a nuclear attack. We were told that the 
Mayor was not in, so handed the letter over 
to an official to be given to the Mayor as 
soon as he returned. 


Anti-Polaris girl freed . 


Michele Gloor, 19, who committed civil 
disobedience during the New England Com- 
mittee for Non-violent Action demonstra- 
tion at the April 23 commissioning of the 
Polaris submarine Lafayette in Groton, 
Connecticut, was released from New 
London State Jail on May 13 into the 
custody of her father, with the understand- 
ing that she was to leave immediately for 
Chicago, her family’s home. 


A social worker and friend of Michele and 
her family had arranged with Judge Max 
Reicher to have Michele’s sentences sus- 
pended. Judge Reicher had sentenced her 
to ten days in jail for contempt of court on 
April 24 because she refused to comply 
with the request to stand in respect for the 
court as the judge entered, and on May 7 
had added twenty more days for contempt 
and fined her $25 for trespass, although she 
stated that she felt she had incurred. no 
guilt in entering the area to protest against 
the building and potential use of Polaris 
submarines, 


After Michele left the jail, signing no papers 
and paying no fine, she was told that part 
of the agreement which brought about her 
release was that she would see a psychia- 
trist in Chicago. Although this was not part 
of her understanding of the terms on which 
she was being released, Michele has seen 
the psychiatrist twice and reports that he 
told her he found nothing in her actions 
with regard to the demonstration nor in the 
courtroom which would warrant psychiatric 
attention. He has told her that he will send 
a report to the judge to this effect, although 
there was no court order telling him to 
report his findings. 


On May 24 Michele wrote to New England 
CNVA that her mother had had conversa- 


tions with the court-appointed guardian, 
Anthony G. Kirker, and with Judge Reicher, 
and that both men seemed to have used 
immoderate language in describing Michele 
and her actions. According to her mother, 
one of Mr. Kirker’s statements was that her 
parents should have seen her in court, that 
she was dirty and that she smelt. - While the 
judge did say that Michele had seemed sane 
to him, or he wouldn’t have sent her to jail, 
he said that she had remained on her 
“hands and knees like a seven-year-old.” 
(Michele fasted from the day of her arrest 
until after the second and final hearing - a 
total of two weeks - and since she was not 
co-operating with her arrest and the court 
system, the police felt they had to drag her 
from place to place. She was either seated, 
being dragged or held up by policewomen, 
or standing on her own at all times in 
court.) Judge Reicher also used the com- 
mon but nonetheless incorrect description of 
New England CNVA as “ beatniks. if you 
know what I mean,” when referring to 
Michele’s supporters. He mentioned that 
Mary Christiansen got transcripts of the 
trial and intimated that this was a beatnik 
thing to do. 


Michele, who had been working with the 
Catholic Worker in New York City, plans 
to return East around the middle of June, 
probably to_join one of the CNVA walks 
now in progress. 


Jonathan Brittain 


We regret that m publishing the news story 
in last week’s Peace News about Jonathan 
Brittain we did so on the basis of an inter- 
view with a minor without the permission, 
consultation or knowlegde of the parents. 
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Oh What a Lovely War, at 
Theatre Royal, Stratford 


Albert lant 


TOWARDS 
A 
POPULAR 
THEATRE 


A few weeks ago, in the May 3 issue of 
Peace News, I described Joan Littlewood's 
Oh, What a Lovely War as revolutionary 
theatre. In this article I want to say a little 
more about why I think it is important. 


For some years now there has been a lot 
of talk about popular theatre. Arguing that 
the commercial theatre in decline had be- 
come a trivial, middle class entertainment, 
and that the avant-garde theatre, where it 
existed, was remote and specialised, the 
generation of writers, actors and directors 
fhat broke into the theatre following the 
success of Look Back In Anger consciously 
aimed at creating a theatre that would be 
exciting and meaningful to a much wider 
audience. How this was to be achieved 
was seen only in the vaguest terms, ‘For 
the most part the new generation stressed 
the relevance of what they were doing to 
“life.” Jimmy Porter became the spokes- 
man for a generation, saying in public what 
so many of us had thought in private. 
Arnold Wesker tried to confront the ordi- 
nary people with the truth about their own 
situation - only the ordinary people never 
noticed what he was doing, and he was 
driven to try and create his own audience 
through Centre 42. Ironically, Centre 42's 
most artistically satisfying contribution was 
Stravinsky’s Soldier's Tale - a play which 
belonged to the avante-garde of 1918. 


There have, of course, been other attempts 
to reach a wider audience with something 
worth while. Stephen Joseph saw theatre- 
in-the-round as a solution: Joan Littlewood 
herself produced a couple of soft-centred 
musicals about comic cockney rogues: and 
a number of writers (Hall and Waterhouse, 
for example) tried to force a degree of 
realism inside the old commercial frame- 
work, The currently fashionable example 
is David Turner, whose rubbishy Semi- 
Detached was recently taken seriously in 
two essays in one edition of Encore. 


But of the younger writers only John Arden 
has so far produced any coherent ideas 
about what popular theatre in England 
might mean - and they have been largely 
ignored, even by critics writing about his 
work, Three years ago Arden wrote in 
Encore, “What I am deeply concerned with 
is the problem of translating the concrete 
life of today into terms of poetry that shall 
at the one time both illustrate that life and 
set it within the historical and legendary 
tradition of-our culture.’ Arden finds this 
tradition in the ballad, with its. simple, basic 
situations (‘a pregnant girl is. abandoned 
by her lover”; “a soldier is recruited-:for 
the war”), its primary colours,.and its 


direct and passionate statements. ‘It’ seems 


to me,” said Arden, “ that this tradition is 
the one that will in the end reach to the 
heart of the people, even if the people are 
not entirely aware of what it is that causes 
their response.” 


More interesting, however, than these rather 
generalised sentiments is the precise way in 
which Arden applies his understanding of 
the ballads to the problems of communica- 
tion in the theatre. For the past century or 
more theatre has been, for the most part, 
representational - that is to say, dialogue, 
costumes, acting, movements, sets have all 
been subjugated to the business of creating 
an illusion of “real life.” The cigarettes 
and sandwiches of most naturalist plays are 
not there because they are dramatically im- 
portant but simply in order to convince us 
that the actors repeating their more or less 
natural sounding lines are playing the parts 
of real people in a real room. When a 
major dramatist like Ibsen needs to com- 
municate an experience that goes beyond 
the ordinary, everyday surface, he is forced 
to abstract one of these elements (a wild 
duck, for example) and transform it into a 
symbol. The danger is that the symbolism 
will become overloaded and forced - as 
when, for example. Wesker makes his kit- 
chen a microcosm of international tensions. 
Arden, like Brecht (and tike Stravinsky), 
totally rejects this representational concept 
of theatre. For him, a colour, a gesture, a 
movement or a song exist, not as elements 
in a picture of real life, but as means of 
dramatic expression, ‘“‘ Costumes, move- 
ments, verbal patterns, music must all be 
strong and hard at the edges. To give an 
example: at the beginning of Serjeant Mus- 
grave’s Dance we see two soldiers playing 
cards on a drum, and a third, Sparky, 
standing on guard some yards away. The 
grouping itself makes a dramatic point - 
Sparky’s separateness - which becomes cen- 
tral to the structure of the play, and a pro- 
ducer who tells Sparky to look natural by 
moving about and filling in the slowness 
with a bit of business (as happened in a 
production I saw at Oxford) is fuzzying the 
hard edge and clouding the communication. 
It is this hardness at the edges that Joan 
Littlewood has achieved in Oh, What A 
Lovely War. Costumes - the black and 
white of the pierrots, the blue and scarlet of 
a nurse, the deathly white of a padre set 
against the dirty khaki - aren’t just realistic 
trappings, but part of a visual pattern. The 
line of soldier-pierrots singing “ Goodby-ee, 
don’t’ cry-ee ” pins'down in one image the 
contradictions of experience, the gap be- 
tween the gaiety at home and the suffering 
at the front, but-also the sadness underlying 
the gaiety and the genuineness of the feel- 


ing behind the falseness of the song. Move- 
ments, not to create consistent characters 
(consider by contrast Irene Worth’s gestures 
and mannerisms in The Physicists) but to 
present situations that communicate directly: 
so that’s what it’s like to drag a leg out cf 
mud. Verbal patterns - a Haig figure 
standing in front of a huge still of the 
battlefield and reciting a diary entry which 
complains that the men aren't advancing, 
the stiff, pedantic phrases counterpointed 
with a beautiful, unaccompanied voice sing- 
ing “ There’s a long, long trail a-winding.” 
Music - songs isolated, standing out starkly 
in all thetr full meaning: “ Keep the home 
fires burning.” 


In its flow. its images, its pattern and its 
precision, and in its complete assimilation 
of all the styles to hand, Oh, What A 
Lovely War has achieved the kind of 
theatre Arden was pointing towards. But 
what is even more astonishing is the way 
Joan Littlewood has, in the way Arden sug- 
gested, related this achievement to a British 
tradition. 


And to a living tradition. Gerald Raffles 
has said that one of the seeds of Oh What 
A Lovely War was the spectacle of the 
Black and White Minstrels singing a medley 
of war'songs. The Black and White Min- 
strels, popular music hall! today, the fag end 
of a British working class institution, only 
sweetened, bowdlerised, with all the ribal- 
dry gone and only the sentimentality left. 
It is to this tradition that Joan Littlewood 
has gone. 


Compare her music hall with Osborne's in 
The Entertainer. Osborne pays lip service 
both to Brecht and to the vitality of the 
Edwardian music hall, The fourth wall 
comes down, Archie Rice turns the theatre 
into a music hall, and ends by rubbing 
home the moral. But Osborne isn’t, in fact, 
exploring the tradition he clearly admires. 
He’s simply using it as a symbol - like the 
wild duck, or the kitchen. It represents the 
decline of the British way of life. So that 
when Archie Rice makes us laugh, it’s be- 
cause we recognise the accuracy of 
Osborne’s parody of workers’ playtime. 
We're laughing in a superior way at what 
the music hall has become - and when 
Osbome tries to convince us that here was 
once a great tradition, he can only try to 
do so by telling us, and by creating the 
sentimental figure ‘of Archie’s father, 


For Joan Littlewood music hall isn’t a 
symbol for something else. It exists. as 
exciting theatre in its own right. When, at 
the beginning of the show, the chorus ex- 
uplodes into “Alexander's. Ragtime Band,” 
~you're.made-aware- of the period clothes.and 


accents, of their part in the dramatic pat~- 
tern, but the dance itself is something you 
respond to. And when a girl, flaunting her 
animal thighs in black tights, crashes across 
at you 


“ And on Saturday [’'m willing, 

If you'll only take the shilling, 

To make a man of any one of you,” 
you're exhilarated by the vigour and energy 
of the song. The tragedy against which it 
is set becomes all the more meaningful be- 
cause what is being communicated is the 
sheer joy of being alive. 


Here, then, we have a production which 
explores the most abstract elements in non- 
representational theatre; which relates them 
to a tradition which is still alive enough to 
Mean something to a popular audience; and 
which, above all, has grown out of a huge, 
communal experience, Arden’s re-creation 
of the ballad form draws on a long, Eng- 
lish tradition. But the songs Joan Little- 
wood uses at the heart of her production 
are still part of the contemporary conscious- 
ness. They are not the work of individuals 
or self-conscious folk song revivalists, but 
are the spontaneous articulation of the 
feelings of men sharing extremes of misery 
and comradeship. To measure the weight 
of experience behind them, compare the 
immediacy of “When this lousy war is 
over” - 

‘““No more church parade on Sundays, 

No more putting in for leave; 

I will kiss the sergeant-major, 

How Ill miss him, how he’ll grieve,” 
with the empty generalisations of some of 
our anti-H-bomb songs and their pious 
references to “the men of war” and “ the 
family of man.” 


Some time ago, in writing about the 
Victoria Theatre at Stoke, I asked how such 
a theatre could become as necessary in a 
community as, say, Stanley Matthews. The 
war songs were a necessary response to 
experience; and in Oh Whar A Lovely War 
Joan Littlewood and her group have given 
us a glimpse of how necessary theatre could 
also become. 

Oh What A Lovely War, although I have 
called it Joan Littlewood's show, is clearly 
the product of people working together, 
exchanging and developing ideas and 
making new discoveries. It has only been 
possible because, in the teeth of commercial 
pressures, Joan Littlewood has been able to 
keep her ideas alive in people with whom 
she has been working for.twelve years or 
more, Her success is an act of defiance, a 
challenge to those who see’ theatre as either 
an, after-dinner entertainment.or a, minority 
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Non-violent defence 


The article by Mervyn Jones and letter from 
Adrian Cohen in your issue of May 24 
should not have been printed without at 
least a brief statement of the positive line 
on non-violence - Peace News is not only 
a debating forum but a guide to action. 


Mervyn Janes’s remarks contain the core of 


| the problem: 


“T’ve never been able to see much point 
in passing resolutions urging America or 
Russia to disarm unilaterally. No doubt 
such a course is right in principle; but 
surely we all know it will never happen. 
I take my stand on unilateral disarma- 
ment by Britain. ...” 


To know it will never happen is to abandon 
hope - the world can easily be decimated 
without the help of our Ministry of 
Defence. 


On the other hand. nobody in Russia except 
perhaps a handful of rare conscientious 
pacifists will ever fight for the unilateral 
disarmament, under present conditions. of 
Russia. which has twice since the revolu- 
tion experienced invasions bv capitalist 
countries - first in the wars of intervention 
which bled the country white and almost 
strangled the new regime at birth, and later 
in the Nazi invasion of World War II - 
both lessons having been recently reinforced 
by the threats of the US government against 
the young non-capitalist regime of Cuba. 


Similarly in the United States - although 
the “better dead than red” attitude is irra- 
tional, it is understandable as an example 
of the prevalent human feeling of wishful 
thinking - they prefer to take the risk of 
being dead because they can’t imagine 
themselves being dead (it is quite a difficult 
feat even for the highly imaginative), there- 
fore the risk is negligible compared with the 
imagined horrors of redness. 
Adrian Cohen and Mervyn Jones take a 
static, non-political attitude which is wide- 
spread in the movement: 
“A remote enemy pressing the button 
inside his bunker or nuclear submarine is 
not one to be moved by non-violent re- 
sistance.” (A. C.) 


“What do we do if in the last resort the 
Russians decide to invade and occupy 
Britain? . . . If the Russians ever did 
embark on such a course my judgment is 
that they would carry it through and no 
amount of non-violent resistance could 
prevent them either from coming here or 
from imposing and maintaining their 
domination.” (M. J.) 
But war is the continuation of politics by 
other means and so is non-violent resistance 
to invasion; the latter is not like a new kind 
of tank which can be thrown into the battle 


Add it on 


Maybe the amount you could spare for 
the Peace News Fund is so small that 
you don’t think it worth sending. Then 
why not add it on to the amount you'll be 
sending us for the renewal of your sub- 
scription, or to cover cost of inserting your 
advertisement, or to pay for the literature 
you ordered ? 

Many of our readers do this, and it 
always cheers the post-openers and sorters 
when they read the phrase - “and keep the 
balance for the Peace News Fund.” Some- 
times the balance is only a shilling - but 
the shillings mount up - and we can use 
them ail. 

One correspondent wrote recently at the 
end of his letter: “ - and keep the balance 
for whatever it is you are always appealing 
for.’ We knew what he meant. Send us 
the odd pence and we’ll turn them into 


pounds. 
MARGARET WESTELL 
total since February 1 


contributions this week £157 2 11 
we need £5000 by February 1964 
Please make cheques etc payable 
\o Lady Clare Annesley Treasurer 


Peace News 5 Caledonian Road 
London N1 


line out of the blue - whether successful or 
unsuccessful it could not be operated at all 
without thorough preparation beforehand. 


Non-violence is not only the face to face 
confrontation of resisters and the invading 
army or the repressive forces of one’s own 
state; it is the confrontation of two world 
systems of thought: the power system of 
the power based state which is the inevit- 
able outcome of the class stratified acqui- 
sitive society; and socialist ideology which 
is still reflected in the economic system of 
the countries the other side of the iron cur- 
tain and in the minds of their inhabitants 
who believe in social, collective responsi- 
bility for one another. as opposed to the 
selfish rat race inevitable under capitalism. 
and is also reflected distortedly, although 
the churches have been corrupted by the 
societies in which they have to operate, in 
the ethics of Christianity. 


Far from being “irrelevant to the problems 
of the nuclear age” (A. C.) or an illusion 
which raises false hopes of an easy way 
out (M. J.), the non-violent alternative to 
war and the non-violent method of resisting 
evil is the only policy which can unite war 
resisters on both sides of the iron curtain. 
If non-violence is not made the central 
issuc, it will be the struggle for unilater- 
alism that is irrelevant and leading to 
illusions. 


It is especially important that this subject 
should be given priority right now because 
of the Moscow Congress of Women in June. 
A clear and sensible lead from Peace News 
could give very valuable help and support 
to English-speaking delegates, and might 
well make all the difference between a con- 
gress of platitudes and well-meaning but 
empty gestures, and a dynamic contribution 
to human history. 

Anne Vogel, 

14 The Crescent, 

London, N.11. 


Rally in Athens 


It is obvious from the recent events in 
Greece and the lack of adequate police pro- 
tection given to Gregory Lambrakis that 
without foreign observers the opposition to 
the peace movement in Greece has a free 
hand to do whatever it thinks necessary. 
While the government does not openly en- 
courage this, it does not try to prevent it 
happening. The Youth Society for Nuclear 
Disarmament, “ Bertrand Russell,” is plan- 
ning to hold a rally on Hiroshima Day 
(August 6) this year. They have booked a 
stadium holding 30,000 people. If there is 
not-to be another tragedy it is imperative 
that there are a number of foreigners at 
this rally. Their presence will necessitate 
the police taking some sort of action to 
prevent a similar occurrence; at least they 
will be more in evidence to protect them. 
The difference between the events of last 
month in Salonika and those in Athens on 
April 2! is proof enough of this. Anyone 
who wants any information about the rally 
should contact me at the address below. 


Footnote: The people who gave hospitality 
to the English visitors to Athens for the 
Marathon march have been prosecuted be- 
cause they did not inform the police that 
they were offering hospitality to foreigners. 
This Jaw had fallen into disuse as its en- 
forcement would ruin the tourist trade in 
Greece, 

John Chambers, 

49a Hillfield Park, 

London, N.10. (TUD 6048.) 


Means and ends 


Of course I agree with Arthur Uloth (May 
17) on the need for secrecy if a man en- 
trusts his life in your hands, but is this 
really a fair comparison to the secrecy in- 
volved in Spies for Peace ? Surely to betray 
such a trust would be a greater wrong than 
the secrecy itself. In this instance secrecy 
would be used to preserve a trust, whereas 
the secrecy involved in spying for peace 
means eventually the erosion of trust. If 
we accept secrecy as an acceptable way of 
conducting our peace work we will be using 
similar methods to those who believe in war 
and are at once on a slippery slope, and 
there is no knowing where it may lead. 
Secrecy destroys trust, breeds suspicion, and 
poisons relationships. We recognise this 
clearly in others, but the same can happen 
amongst ourselves, and, probably more 
important, amongst those we most wish to 
win over to our own way of thinking. 


No; the only way of winning people’s minds 


Letters to 
the Editor 


is to offer people a campaign for life, A 
campaign which appeals both to men’s 
hearts and minds and which can be offered 
as a challenge full of hope for the future. 


The vast majority of people everywhere 
long for a peaceful world, but believe that 
to destroy one’s so-called “ defences ” with- 
out providing an alternative means for 
defending the values we cherish in the face 
of agression, would leave us helpless. J 
know we claim to believe in the power of 
non-violence, but I doubt if we fully under- 
stand its implications in all the many varied 
aspects of life, e.g., social and economic. 
Far, far more study and research is needed 
yet. 

In the meantime I suggest we support the 
United Nations, the one existing inter- 
national organisation which has already the 
machinery and the potentialities for creating 
through its specialised agencies (and they 
are tremendous) the environment in which 
the basis for a new code of international 
morality and international law could grow 
naturally without becoming the world total- 
itarian regime we all rightly fear. 


The implications of an alternative to war 
are far wider than it is possible to outline 
in a brief letter, but I believe the prospects 
before us are far more hopeful than we 
generally realise if only we would redirect 
our energies more towards discovering this 
creative purpose. 

Ted Dunn, 

77 Hungerdown Lane, 

Lawford, Manningtree, 

Essex. 


‘Red fascism’ 


We are told that a poster which incorpo- 
rates the words “red fascism” is to be 
taken towards Poland. I refer to this 
simply because Peace News devotes half a 
page to it. 

First of all, let us look up our political 
ABC. We find therein that a fascist state 
is one in which a nationalistic ruling class 
uses dictatorship to maintain the private 
ownership of land and the means of pro- 
duction, So the words are not particularly 
apt. But, be this as it may, the words, 
which are not essential, are offensive to the 
lands of Eastern Europe, and they make it 
certain that the poster will not be 
admitted. 


It is as though a citizen of Timbuctoo - 
if the republic of Mali will forgive me - 
were to come to Britain with a poster: 
“England, what are you pigs doing about 
the bomb?” An otherwise useful peace 
poster would be made more than useless by 
words both offensive and unnecessary. Such 
a poster would not be admitted to this 
country, and the poster in your article will 
certainly not be admitted to Poland. 


No doubt it will be welcomed with open 
arms by some people in West Germany, 
welcomed by those who need to have their 
consciences eased as they dream of attack- 
ing their neighbours for the fourth time 
since 1870. 

Arthur James, 

2 Dean Street, 

Exeter, Devon. 


Kenya 

There are several points in John Papworth's 
article about Kenya (May 17) on which I 
should like to take him to task. 


1. Odinga Odinga belongs to the Luo tribe 
and nor to the Kikuyu (their rivalry within 
KANU has lead to certain unrest within 
the mainly Luo districts of Kenya). 

2. John Papworth did not mention one of 
the most important causes of the KADU 
cry for majimbo (federalism) - the fact that 
the most socially advanced tribes in Kenya 
are the’ Luo and the Kikuyu. If the Kenya 
government is going to be run on the prin- 
ciple of “the best man for the job,” then 
by necessity there will be a predominance 
of Luo and Kikuyu in the administration. 
It is this that the African People’s Party 
and KADU supposedly fear. 

3. Again he did not mention the fear ex- 
pressed by many of the KANU leaders that 
KADU was a settler stooge to break the 
United African opposition to the colonial 
regime. 

4. In talking of the “ virtual monopoyl ” of 
TANU in Tanganyika, the fact that no 
other parties can now exist there by law 
might be considered. 

5. The Somali question has many other 
ramifications - in the Northern Frontier 
Province there is quite a large minority of 
Africans. Indeed, the Africans were resi- 
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dent in the territory before the Somalis 
moved south into it (but I seem to have 
heard that argument somewhere before. . .) 
And again the problem is not merely con- 
fined to Kenya but to Ethiopia, where there 
are even more Somalis living. 

6. Not only will Kenya depend on foreign 
aid for its existence but also on foreign 
technicians, etc. For example, the schools 
are extremely dependent on American and 
British ex-patriate teachers. This, of course, 
may be extremely useful to their respective 
governments in bringing pressure to bear on 
the Kenyan government. 


7. John Papworth’s hope in Pan-Africanism 
as a solution to Kenya’s problems is at this 
stage somewhat naive, but there is at this 
stage a very good chance of an East African 
Federation coming about. Indeed, the 
common services such as railways, currency 
and communications are now administered 
by an inter-territorial commission. Incident- 
ally, KANU is the only party to have estab- 
lished any connections with other African 
Nationalist parties outside Kenya. 

Alex Timon, 

Tanganyika. 


Against apartheid 


I am quite certain I speak for all sup- 
porters of the Anti-Apartheid Movement in 
my area, and indeed in all Britain, in thank- 
ing you for your excellent supplement of 
the message from Albert Lutuli. 


Everyone can help fight apartheid : house- 
wives by refusing to buy South African 
produce; sports fans by not attending sport- 
ing occasions at which segregated South 
African teams are playing; MPs by demand- 
ing trade sanctions against, and the breaking 
off of all diplomatic ties with, the South 
African Republic, . i 
Everyone has a part to play, and in their 
conscience cannot fail to protest against 
this inhuman racialist governement. 
Richard McLauglhin, 

35 Glenbryn Parade, 

Belfast 14. 


Peace centre 


I am associated with a small group which 
is planning to start a centre in London de- 
signed to give fresh impetus to the peace 
movement. Very briefly, this centre would 
operate in the following way. I. It would 
offer normal club facilities for those wish- 
ing to meet friends, eat cheaply (probably 
self-service), read papers and periodicals, etc. 
2. It would house an information centre 
concerning matters to do with disarmament 
and world peace. 3. It would embody a 
peace research committe whose job would 
be to raise funds for such research and 
sponsor specific projects in our universities. 
4. It would (we hope) house and promote a 
monthly journal which would conduct a 
highly critical, and lively, analysis in depth 
of current government and other policies 
relating to peace. 5. It would provide 
facilities for lectures, meetings, film shows, 
etc. 

We believe that such a centre would help 
to focus public interest, be of practical use 
to many people, and help to sharpen the 
cutting edge of a movement which increas- 
ingly appears as a blunt instrument. This 
project is still in the design stage, although 
we already have £4,000 promised, and it is 
for this reason that we would like to appeal 
to your readers for comments and sugges- 
tions. All views will be carefully consid- 
ered, and a mailing-list built up so that 
correspondents can be kept informed of any 
results that may be achieved. 


It is sometimes hard to believe that 
London’s present museum of fossilised clubs 
began as a lively and useful social innova- 
tion. We think that the centre we have in 
mind could serve as a practical midwife at 
Britain’s rebirth. 

George Delf, 
7 Montagu 
London, W.1. 


Thanks 


On behalf of all those supporters of the 
Committee of 100 who were remanded in 
Norwich prison as a result of the Marham 
demonstration, may I thank the individuals 
and groups who made our stay as tolerable 
as such a stay can be. We did not go short 
of food, cigarettes, papers, books or visits. 
Thank you very much. 

Mike Harwood, 

13 Goodwin Street, 

Londoa, NA.. 
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CND SEAMAN REFUSES TO SAIL 


Adam Roberts reports: 


John Dixon, a twenty-year-old able seaman 
in the Royal Navy, is due to report to his 
unit in Portsmouth today, June 7, prior to 
joining his ship in Singapore. He will not 
be there, nor will he be going to Singapore. 
He told me last Tuesday that he will accept 
whatever punnshment the Navy offers him 
rather than make a mockery of his belief in 
disarmament by continuing to work in a 
military machine. 

Able Seaman P/J 979495 Dixon J. joined 
the Navy five years ago, signing on for the 
minimum period of time possible - nine 


years from the age of eighteen. At the age 
of fifteen, therefore, he committed himself 
to twelve years’ service. He tells me: “ At 
that age you don’t know your mind - I 
knew almost nothing about nuclear war.” 


About two years ago John Dixon began to 
have doubts about war preparations: these 
were increased by training films about 
nuclear warfare which he saw on HMS 
Excellent. There were nuclear weapons on 
at least one of the ships on which he served 
as a gunner, 


About ten months ago John Dixon met a 
girl who is a CND activist, and he later 


More Scots will risk 
secrets charge 


The Scottish Committee of 100 is to hold a 
demonstration on June 16 outside the War 
Department Proof and Experimental Estab- 
lishment at Incherf in support of five mem- 
bers of the committee who were arrested 
and charged under section one of the 
Official Secrets Act on May 26 for being in 
the vicinity of the establishment. Those 
taking part will risk arrest under the Official 


Nine-minute 
operation 


The South-East London Committee of 100 
is planning a demonstration, called “ Opera- 
tion Scapa,” to publicise the government’s 
plans for nuclear war, The demonstration 
will take place on Friday, June 21, and will 
last precisely nine minutes. 

At 7 p.m. demonstrators will start running 
from the House of Commons towards the 
two giant rotundas off Horseferry Road. 
What goes on in these rotundas is secret, 
but they are believed to be shelters for use 
in nuclear war. 


At precisely four minutes past seven a siren 
will go off, and demonstrators will lie down 
wherever they are. If the police interfere 
before that time, they will lie down, In 
either case, after five minutes they will get 
up and the demonstration will be over. The 
end of the five-minute period will be signi- 
fied by a “ heavenly bell.” 


Bonn protest 


Two sections of the War Resisters’ Inter- 
national in West Germany, the Inter- 
nationale der Kriegsdienstgegner and the 
Deutsche Friedensgesellschaft, are planning 
a demonstration in Bonn on June 22 to pro- 
test against the proposed Emergency Law. 


This law, which has had one reading in the 
Federal Parliament and will have two more 
later this year, comes into force if the gov- 
ernment, acting through the President and 
the Chancellor, declares an externa! or in- 
ternal emergency. An external emergency 
can be declared if the government claims to 
have secret knowledge of a_ threatened 
attack. 


Under this law the government could, when 
it has declared an emergency, cancel elec- 
tions and suspend all civil liberties. The 
law also provides for conscription of all 
males from 18 to 65 and all females from 
18 to 55 for “ emergency service” (mainly 
civil defence work) and the punishment for 
non-compliance may be two years’ imprison- 
ment and a fine of up to £850. 


Hunger conference 


A conference on the theme “ Freedom from 
hunger - and after” is being organised by 
the UK Committee, Freedom From Hunger 
Campaign, and the Oxford Committee for 
Famine Relief. It will take place in Oxford 
from July 30 to August 5. 


The speakers will include Sir George Allen, 
secretary of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science, Dr. A. H. Boerma, 
director of the UN World Food Pro- 
gramme, William Clark, director of the 
Overseas Development Institute, Sir. John 
Lockwood, Master of Birkbeck College, and 
Charles Weitz, co-ordinator of the Freedom 
From Hunger Campaign for the UN Food 
and Agriculture Organisation. 


Conference fees are 12 gns., 8 gns. for 
students, Bookings can be made through 
Patrick Early, Oxford Committee for 
Famine Relief, 274 Banbury Road, Oxford. 


Secrets Act by repeating the offence of the 
other five. They will walk past the peri- 
meter fence, but will not attempt to enter 
the establishment. 


In a press statement the Committee says: 

“T£ many people are arrested on the 
same charge then the authorities will not 
be able to victimise the five. We appeal 
to you to show solidarity with them in 
our fight against the state’s genocide 
policies. 
“This will be a non-violent demonstra- 
tion. We ask those who are unable to 
remain non-violent even in the face of 
extreme provocation by the police not to 
come on the demonstration.” 


Commenting on the additional charges of 
conduct liable to cause a breach of the 
peace faced by the five arrested, the Com- 
mittee comments: ‘ How walking across a 
field amongst cows and sheep is liable to 
cause a breach of the peace only the police, 
the cows, and the sheep will know.” 


became engaged to her. Earty this year he 
decided that he could no longer go on 
compromising his principles, and he went 
absent without leave in order to attend a 
CND discussion. After three days he re- 
turned to his ship and was punished with 
toss of leave and pay. 


While under punishment he again absented 
himself, and this time he wrote to his cap- 
tain explaining why he had walked out, He 
said it was impossible to carry on living his 
Jekyll and Hyde life, wearing a uniform for 
killing in spite of his beliefs. 

John Dixon was then sentenced to 89 days 
in detention quarters at Portsmouth, This 
is the maximum possible without giving him 
the right to appear before a conscientious 
objectors’ tribunal. 


In detention quarters he refused to do work 
or routine duties, and was in solitary con- 
finement for 34 consecutive days. He was 
asked five times if he would come out and 


behave, and he only finally agreed when 
his health began to go. For much of his 
time in solitary he had been on a bread 
and water diet. He was given no exercise, 
and the only reading matter allowed was 
the Bible. 

For the rest of his sentence he followed the 
normat routine, and he was released on 
May 14. While in detention he was not 
allowed to receive Peace News. 

Between May [4 and May 30 he was 
stationed in the Royal Naval Barracks, 
Portsmouth, At the time of writing ho is 
on general service leave before joining HMS 
Lion in Singapore. (He is due to fly out on 
Sunday.) 

He is quite determined not to stay in the 
Navy and do work in which he cannot be- 
lieve. It is hard to see any way out of the 
Navy. But he told me: “TI will not go to 
Portsmouth or Singapore, I would rather 
go back to detention quarters than help the 
work of military destruction.” 


From Harry Forrest 


150 in Devon RSG march 


A protest march on RSG 7, sponsored by 
the Devon and Comwall Committee of 100 
and supported by the regional CND, took 
place at Salcombe on Whit Monday. As 
the marchers gathered in teeming rain, 
leaflets containing “ official secrets” were 
distributed to townsfolk and holidaymakers. 
At 2 p.m. 150 supporters with banners and 
posters set off towards Bolts Head escorted 
by six constables and a police car, The 
numbers grew en route. 

The road was very hilly, but 34 miles and 
an hour and a quarter later we arrived to 
find a notice telling us that this was Air 
Ministry property, and that unauthorised 
persons were forbidden entry. A new fence 


March to germ 


The London Committee of 100 is organ- 
ising a demonstration at Porton, the Micro- 
biological Research Establishment, where 
work on germ warfare is conducted, 

The demonstration will be on Saturday, 
June 29, and will start with a public meet- 
ing at Greencroft, in Salisbury, at 12 mid- 


CND float wins 


Crawley CND won first prize in the 
carnival last Monday for a float on 
the theme Spend for Peace. The sides of 


the lorry carried facts and figures about 
expenditure on arms compared with ex- 
penditure on the under-developed countries. 
Inside the lorry was a hugh pair of scales 
weighed down at one end with a Polaris 
missile. At this end of the scale there were 
children dressed in the national costume of 
the four nuclear powers. At the other end 
of the scales was a‘skeleton, and ranged 
alongside it children dressed in the national 
costume of people from Asia and Africa. 


Liaison committee 
for peace groups 


A consultative committee of peace organ- 
isations has been set up in London. An 
official statement says that it was originally 
initiated by the Standing Joint Pacifist Com- 
mittee last year as a result of the Cuban 
crisis. In the future it will act as a liaison 
between all peace-making movements in 
Great Britain and will organise “‘ exchange 
of information and ideas, and consultation 
on education and joint action.” 

About fifteen organisations have so far 
agreed to be represented on the committee, 
though National CND is only sending ob- 
servers, The British Peace Committee has 
not been invited. The consultative com- 
mittee will meet about once a month, and 
is considering a proposal for a joint confer- 
ence on non-violence. 

The chairman of the Committee is Sybil 
Morrison, and the secretary is Brenda Jor- 
dan, who can be contacted at 87 West- 
bourne Terrace, W.2. (PAD 6565.) 


Edith Ballard 


Edith Ballard, the wife of George Ballard, 
the anarchist poet and who died in a 
flu epidemic following World War I, died 
after a brief illness on May 24. Her-home 
at Sea Mills, Bristol, was well known as a 
centre of pacifist activity in the city. 


war station 


day. After a march round the town centre 
buses will leave for Porton at 1.30 p.m. 
At 2 p.m. a march across the prohibited 
area will start. It will go past the Joint 
School of Nuclear and Chemical Ground 
Defence, the Microbiological Research 
Establishment, the Chemical Defence Ex- 
perimental Establishment, the Boscombe 
Down Armament and Aircraft Experimental 
Establishment, and RAF Old Sarum. 
Around the perimeter of the area notices 
saying “ Danger, Keep Out,” will be re- 
placed with “ Porton, Germ Warfare.” The 
ted flags on 20-foot poles around the peri- 
meter will be replaced with flags with the 
CND sign. The Committee of 100 will 
avoid any damage to property, and the red 
flags will be returned to the War Office. 


New handbook for 
tax refusers 


Peacemakers in the US have produced a 
new Handbook on Non-payment of War 
Tares. This relates numerous cases of tax 
refusal, and is obtainable for 35 cents from 
10208 Sylvan Avenue, Cincinnati 41, Ohio, 
USA. 

In Britain there have been a number of 
isolated cases of tax refusal recently, and 
the Campaign Against Tax for Nuclear 
Arms exists to co-ordinate activities. Its 
acting secretary is David Markham, at Lear 
Cottage, Colemans Hatch, Hartfield, Sussex. 


Soldier imprisoned 


A soldier in France has been imprisoned 
for refusing to present arms to General 
Massu. According to Le Monde of May 
27, the soldier, Alain Zarudianski, did this 
on the grounds that General Massu “ was 
responsible to a large extent for the system- 
atic torture practised in Algeria.” 

Alain Zarudianski has been sentenced to 
thirty days’ imprisonment, and is reported 
to have been on hunger strike. 


Three ina cell 


There were 7,713 male prisoners in London 
and the Home Counties on May 7, Miss 
Mervyn Pike, Parliamentary Under-Secre- 
tary, Home Office, told Mr. Eric Lubbock, 
MP, in a written reply. Of these 2,232 were 
sleeping three in a cell. In Pentonville 
almost half the prisoners were sleeping 
three in a cell. + 


and gate had been erected here since they 
knew of the intended demo. 


The majority of marchers went through this 
gate to the boundary of barbed wire with a 
heavily chained and padlocked gate, behind 
which was the Devon Constabulary in con- 
siderable numbers. We asked for entry, 
which was refused. We then asked to see 
someone in authority who could answer our 


questions concerning the purpose of 
RSG 7. 
The police inspector warned that any 


attempt to enter was an offence and would 
lead to arrests. 


This did not deter us from walking the 
perimeter, from which all the surface build- 
ings were clearly visible and photographed. 
One irate farmer refused us entry over his 
land, but told us that he has a key and can 
enter for the purpose of grazing his cattle 
at any time. 

This demonstration was a little indecisive, 
because no common agreement had been 
previously made concerning the methods to 
be used or the. results to be aimed at. 
Various speakers took up this theme in an 
attempt to clarify the ideas, but eventually 
it was clear that our point had been made, 
and the demonstration dispersed at 5 p.m. 


Greek protests 
planned 


The Committee of 100 is calling a demon- 
stration to mark the state visit of King 
Paul and Queen Frederika of Greece. The 
demonstrators will assemble in Trafalgar 
Square at 7.30 on July 9. They will then 
walk to Buckingham Palace, where they will 
hold a silent vigil. 

The Greek working group of the Committee 
of 100 is also planning to get a large 
number of people to the Hiroshima Day 
(August 6) demonstration in Athens. They 
are calling for a hundred people to join the 
demonstration, and are asking people to 
give up their summer holidays to do so. 


News in brief 


The Austrian CND is organising an inter- 
national holiday camp in July and August 
this summer. The organisers hope that 
members of the peace movement all over 
Europe will attend. Details from Project 
67, YCND, 2 Carthusian St., E.C.1, 

Mr. Peter Thorneycroft, Minister of De- 
fence, announced in a written reply on 
May 29 that arms recently supplied or 
about to be supplied to the Republic of 
South Africa under the Simonstown Agree- 
ment are anti-submarine frigates, coastal 
minesweepers, and seaward defence boats. 
The West German anti-nuclear organisation, 
Ostermarsch der Atomwaffengegner, is to 
sue the Minister of the Interior on the 
grounds that it was illegal and unconstitu- 
tional to ban foreigners from the Easter 
march, 

Women Against the Bomb are organising 3 
fund to help pay the large fines of those 
arrested at Marham. Contributions should / 
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